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‘  ^P()  them  that  seek  (as  they  term  it)  the  reformation  of  laws 
‘  and  orders  ecclesiastical  in  the  (’hurch  of  Pmgland,' 
Richard  Hooker,  ‘  the  judicious  Hooker,’  in  the  })reface  to  his 
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j^cat  work,  addit  sscs  the  following  advice  and  rebuke.  ‘  He  it 
‘  that  there  are  some  reasons  inducing  you  to  think  hardly  of  our 
‘  laws ;  lire  those  reasons  demonstrative,  arc  they  necessary,  or 
*  hut  mere  ])rohahilities  only  ?  An  argument  necessary  and  de- 
‘  monstrative  is  such  as  being  ])ro])osed  to  any  man,  and  under- 
‘  stood,  the  mind  cannot  choose  hut  inwardly  assent.  Any  one 
‘  such  reason  dischargeth,  I  grant,  the  eonscience,  and  setteth  it 
‘  at  full  liberty.  K«>r  the  public  ap]>rohation  given  by  the  body 
‘  of  this  whole  (Muircli  unto  those  things  which  arc  established, 

‘  doth  make  it  hut  probable  that  they  are  good  ;  and  tlierefore 
‘  \into  a  necessary  jiroof  that  they  are  not  good,  it  must  give 
‘  ]»lace.  Hut  if  the  skilfullest  amongst  you  can  shew  that  all  the 
‘  l>ooks  ye  have  hitherto  written  he  able  to  afford  any  one  argu- 
‘  ment  of  this  nature,  let  the  instance  he  given.  As  for  jiro- 

*  hahilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever  set  down  so  agreeable  with 
‘  sound  reason,  hut  some  probable  shew  against  it  might  l)e  made  ? 

‘  Is  it  meet,  that  when  publicly  things  are  received,  and  have 
‘  taken  place,  general  obedience  thereunto  should  cease  to  Ik* 

‘  exacted,  in  case  this  or  that  private  person,  led  with  some  probable 
‘  coneeit,  should  make  open  protestation,  1  Heter  or  .John  dis- 
‘  allow  them,  and  ])ronounce  them  nought?  In  which  case  your 
‘  answer  will  be,  that  concerning  the  Law  s  of  our  ('hurch,  they 
‘  arc  not  only  condemned  in  “  the  opinion  of  a  ])rivate  man,  hut 
‘  of  thousands,"  yea,  and  even  “  of  those  amongst  which  divers 
‘  arc  in  public  charge  and  authority."  As  though  when  public 
‘  consent  of  the  whole  hath  established  any  thing,  every  man's 
‘  judgement,  being  thereunto  com|)ared,  were  not  private,  liowso- 
‘  ever  his  calling  be  to  some  kind  of  ]>viblic  charge.  So  that  of 
‘  peace  and  (piietness  there  is  not  any  way  possible,  unless  the 
‘  probable  voice  of  every  intirc  society  or  Inidy  politic  overrule  all 

*  private  t>f  like  nature  in  the  same  body.  Which  thing  effectually 

*  proveth,  that  (lod,  In'ing  author  of  ]>cace  and  not  of  confusion 
‘  in  the  ('hurch,  must  needs  be  author  of  those  men's  peace- 
‘  able  resolutions,  who,  concerning  these  things,  hare  determmed 
‘  trith  thetmelves  to  think  and  do  as  the  Church  they  are 
‘  of  derrerthy  till  they  see  necessary  cause  enforcing  them  to  the 
‘  contrary.' 

In  the  Dedication  to  Archbisliop  Whitgift,  this  loyal  Church¬ 
man  takes  a  loftier  flight.  ‘As  “  by  the  sword  of  GckI  and 
‘  Gideon  "  was  Siimetime  the  cry  of  the  people  Israel,  so  it  might 
‘  deservedly  Ik*  at  this  day  the  joyful  song  of  innumerable 
‘  multitudes,  yea,  the  emblem  of  some  estates  and  dominions  in 
‘  the  world,  and  (which  must  be  eternally  confest  even  with  tears 
‘  of  thankfulness)  the  true  inscription,  style,  or  title  of  all 
‘  Churches  as  yet  standing  within  this  realm,  “  Hy  the  goodness 
‘  of  Almighty  God, -and  his  servant  Elizabeth,  tre  are 

'The  most  expressive  comment  that  can  Ik*  offered  upon  the 
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general  argument  in  the  preceiling  extract,  is  sunplieil  by  Mr. 
llallain.  ‘'It  is  well  known,’ he  remarks,  ‘that  tnc  Preface  to 
‘  the  Kcclesiastical  Polity  was  one  of  the  two  hooks  to  which 
‘  .James  II.  ascribed  his  return  into  t/ic  fold  of  Rome;  and  it  is 
‘  not  dillicult  to  ])erceive  by  what  course  of  reasoning  on  the 
‘  )H)sitions  it  contains,  this  was  effected.'^  When  the  lirst  four 
hooks  appeared,  C'ardinal  Allen  and  Dr.  Stapleton  were  so  much 
delighted  with  them  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Pope 
(('lenient  V  III.)  to  this  masterly  production  of  ‘  a  poor  obscure 
‘  English  priest.’  Nor  was  his  Ilolincss  less  pleaseil  with  the 
])erusal.  ‘  This  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  autlior,’  was 
tlie  ])aj)al  encomium.  Hooker  was  in  fact,  a  true  Cficlf  an 
advocate  at  once  of  civil  liberty  and  ecclesiastical  despotism.  It 
is  true,  he  contends  for  the  royal  supremacy  in  place  of  the 
jiapal ;  that  is,  he  maintains  the  national  point  of  honour^  a 
domestic  ])ope,  instead  of  a  foreign  one ;  hut  he  stipulates  with 
equal  cx}»licitness  for  the  independent  authority  and  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Church.  ‘  To  live  by  one  man’s  law,’  he  remarks, 

‘  is  the  cause  of  all  men’s  misery ;’  and  ‘  utterly  without  our 
‘  consent  we  are  at  the  command  of  no  man  living.’  ‘  Every 
‘  nation  or  collective  multitude  has  naturally  no  superior  under 
‘  God.’  And  again  :  ‘  Laws  they  arc  not,  which  public  a|>- 
‘  probation  has  not  made  so.’  ^Ir.  Locke’s  Essay  on  (Govern¬ 
ment  is  avowedly  built  u])on  the  constitutional  principles  of  civil 
liberty  laid  down  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  to  which  work  he 
continually  refers.  Yet,  when  Hooker  comes  to  sjK'ak  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  forgetting  all  his  better  ])rinciples -f*,  he 
becomes  the  advocate  of  iis  pure  a  des])otism  as  that  of  either 
Home  or  Turkey.  To  the  ‘  more  than  maternal  power  of  the 
‘  Church,’  he  attributes  prerogatives  far  more  absolute  than,  in 
civil  matters,  he  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  majesty  of  the 
('rown  itself.  ‘  That  which  the  Church,  by  her  ecclesiastical 
‘  authority,  sliall  publicly  think  and  define  to  he  true  arid  good^ 

‘  must  in  congruity  of  reason  overrule  all  inferior  judgements 
‘  whatsoever.’ 

I'lie  radical  fallacy  of  Hooker’s  reasonings  was  not  perceived  at 
the  time,  even  if  it  lie  generally  understood  now.  The  right  of 
private  judgement  in  matters  of  religion,  was  nearly  as  little 
respected  by  the  Puritans,  his  antagonists,  as  by  the  champion 


•  Ilallam’s  Const.  Hist.  p.  234,  n. 

t  ‘  The  ground  of  all  civil  laws  is  this  ;  no  man  ought  to  he  hurt  or 
‘  injured  by  another.  Take  awTiy  this  jwrsuasion,  and  ye  take  away 
‘  all  the  laws.’  Such  is  the  golden  remark  of  our  Author  in  his 
Discourse  on  Justification  (Vol.  HI.  p.  .398).  Is  this  the  ground  of 
all  ecclesia-stical  law  s  } 
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of  prelacy.  lli«  Dissenting  Kditor,  Mr.  Hanlmry,  lias  very  fairly 
aiul  explicitly  noticed  this  fact. 

*  C'artwrijrht  himself  sav.s :  “  Those  \v1h»  would  withdraw  themstdves 
should  Ih*  hy  ecelesiastie.d  ili^eipliiu*  at  all  times,  and  in)w  also  under 
a  (mmHv  Prince,  hv  (  ivil  Vunislnneiit  hroui^ht  to  coinmnnicate  with 
their  hrethren.”  And  again:  “  'fhe  .Wr/g/.v/rr/Zt' ought  to  compc/ them 
to  hear  th«‘ word  of  (nid;  and  if  they  profit  not,  nor  with  sutlicient 
teaehiniT  correct  not  tlu*m>elves,  then  they  slmuld  he  punisficd.** 
Thus,  they  wouhl  ecpially  have  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
the  ]M*rNons  of  other  (-hristians  who  could  not  accord  with  their  own 
views  and  t>l>M‘rvances.  l*ersecutiiui,  therefore,  wius  a  ]>rinciple  with 
lM>th  sitles.’  \  «d  1.  p.  x\. 

Hooker's  fundamental  ])ositions,  the  main  ]»illars  of  his  whole 
fabric,  may  he  staled  in  tlic  form  of  a  syllogism,  thus:  ‘All 
‘  ])uhlic  laws  must  overrule  ])rivate  judgements:  'I'he  (’hurch, 

‘  like  other  Societies,  is  invested  with  ])ower  to  make  laws: 

‘  'I'herefore,  whatever  laws  the  ('hureli  enacts,  are  binding  upon 

*  all  who  are  born  within  its  confines.' 

It  is  obvious,  Imwever,  at  the  first  view,  that  lliis  compact 
argument,  stated  ahsidutely,  labours  under  the  inconvenient  dis- 
ail vantage  of  ])roving  too  much  ;  for  it  is  felt  that  it  would  serve 
the  pur])ose  of  the  ('hureh  of  Home,  ])reeisely  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ('hureh  of  I'ngland.  A  proviso,  therefore,  is  a]>pended 
to  the  minor  premis,  (jualifying  the  ])ower  attributed  to  the 
(’hureh, — *  provided  those  laws  do  not  interfere  with  or  contradict 
‘  the  I.aws  and  ('ommandments  of  Holy  Scripture.’  Hut  will 
this  saving  clause  answer  its  pur])ose  ?  A  little  examination  will 
shew  that  it  is  in  reality  fatal  to  tlie  whole  proposition.  The 
jMiwer  to  make  laws,  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  moral  rectitude 
of  the  enactments.  When  a  writer  ‘  has  ])roved  that  the  (’hureh 

*  has  a  discretionary  power  to  a])point  what  ceremonies,  and 
‘  establish  what  order  she  thinks  lit,  he  may  then,’  Daniel  Neal 
justly  remarks,  ‘  vindicate  not  only  the  (’eremonies  of  the  (’hureh 

*  of  I'ngland,  but  all  those  of  l(ome;  for  no  doubt  that  (’hureh 
‘  alleges  all  their  eeremouies  conducive  to  her  well-ln'ing,  and  not 
‘  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  (’hrist.’  Hishop  Warburton 
thus  endeavours  to  ])arry  the  sturdy  Nonconformist’s  thrust. 

*  How  so?  Does  it  follow  that,  iK'cause  1  have  a  right  to  tlie 
‘  usr  of  a  power,  I  have  a  right  to  the  abuse  of  it  }  The  C’hurch 
‘  of  Home,  that  of  Knglaud,  and  every  other  (’hristian  (’hureli 
‘  of  cme  tlen»»mination,  may,  as  a  Society,  make  laws  of  order  and 
‘  discipline.  'The  (’liureh  of  Home  0/0/ .sr.s'  this  right:  therefore 
‘  the  (’hureh  of  Kngland  shall  not  use  it.’  •  Strange  that  »o 

•  Mr.  llaidmry,  from  whi»se  notes  we  take  this  citation,  (vol.  i. 
p.  xl.)  remarks,  that  here  W’urhurtun  assumes  the  very  matter  in 
dclttite.  Tliis  is  true  ;  hut  it  is  not,  we  think,  the  greatest  fallacy. 
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acute  a  writer  should  not  have  |HTceived  that,  in  distinguisliing 
hotween  a  right  to  the  use  of  a  power  and  a  right  to  the  abuse  of 
a  ]>owcr,  he  was  merely  playing  upon  words,  and  availing  himself 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  right !  The  right  to  use  a  pow  er, 
and  the  right  to  abuse  a  power,  arc  not  merely  insejmrahle,  hut 
identical.  The  word  right  here,  can  mean  nothing  but  a  legal 
right,  a  political  power ;  and  though  it  is  morally  wrong  to  abuse 
any  right  or  power,  the  legal  ability  does  not  depend  uj>on  the 
riglit  ap])lication  of  it.  It  has  In'cn  said,  that  a  person  cannot 
have  a  right  to  do  wrong;  which  is  an  assertion  .at  palpable 
variance  with  every  day  fact.  A  man  has  a  right,  a  comjdete 
legal  right,  to  squander  away  his  property,  to  misuse  his  wealth, 
to  do  a  thousand  wrong  things;  ])rovided  that  he  do  not  commit 
a  legal  trrnttfx  upon  another.  The  only  right  with  which  a 
Church  can  be  invested,  is  a  political  authority  ;  and  if  this  does 
not  admit  of  being  abused,  it  does  not  exist.  If  the  ('hurch  has 
power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  it  must  possess  this  |M)W’cr, 
w  hethcr  its  exercise  he  morally  right  or  not ;  whether  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  it  ordains,  Ik?  Scriptural  or  unscriptural.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  the  (’hurch  of  Rome  abuses  its  right,  but 
whether  it  possesses  it ;  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  tlic 
(’hurch  of  England. 

Rejecting,  then.  Hooker's  saving  clause  as  a  mere  fallacy,  his 
argument  remains  subject  to  the  insuperable  objection  already 
mentioned,  of  proving  too  much.  Rut  in  which  branch  of  the 
syllogism  lies  the  fallacy  ?  His  major  proposition  is,  we  think, 
unassailable.  Neither  private  judgement  nor  private  conscience 
can  be  ])lcaded  against  ])ublic  laws.  The  right  of  private  judge¬ 
ment  is  an  etjuivocal  phrase ;  and  hence  the  endless  dispute 
respecting  the  nature  and  ])roper  limitation  of  such  right.  It 
may  mean,  either  the  right  that  the  individual  actually  ])ossesHes, 
or  the  right  that  it  is  thought  he  ought  to  have.  No  man  can  bo 
properly  said  to  possess  a  right  which  the  laws  do  not  give  or  se¬ 
cure  to  him.  Every  actual  right  is  a  legal  right;  what  are  termed 
moral  rights  being  hypothetical  claims,  which  may  furnish  the 
reasons  and  ground  of  legislation,  but  do  not,  till  recognized  by 
law,  come  into  actual  operation.  Now  no  man  can  have  a  legal 
right  against  the  law,  whether  it  1k'  a  right  of  private  judgement 
or  a  right  of  conscience,  or  a  right  of  property.  So  long  as  laws 
exist,  whether  equitable  or  not,  they  must  in  fact  overrule  all  in¬ 
ferior  judgements  ;  and  he  who  infringes  upon  them,  whether  his 
intention  be  morally  good  or  evil,  must  bear  the  penalty.  The 
])lea  of  private  judgement  or  conscience  cannot  be  admitted  by 
any  judicature. 

The  right  of  private  judgement  means,  the  lUterty  to  art  ac- 
cordhi^  to  our  jndf^cment ;  and  no  man  {)osse88e8  that  liberty, 
except  so  far  as  the  laws  give  it  him  ;  for  civil  liberty  is  the  crea- 
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turc  of  Uw,  which  at  once  dcHnes  and  protect*  it.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  say,  that,  in  matters  of  faith,  a  man  ought  to  Iw  left  to 
the  exercise  of  hi*  private  judgement,  ought  to  he  at  lilx*rty  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  we  mean,  not  merely  that  he 
ought  to  be  under  no  legal  restriction  in  that  resjiect,  hut  that  he 
ought  to  he  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  in  so  doing.  He  is 
to  exercise  hi*  private  ludgcment,  not  against  the  law*,  hut  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws :  otherwise  he  is  not  in  the  |K>8sc8sion 
of  religious  lilKTty. 

The  minor  projKJsition  of  the  syllogism  is,  that  the  Church, 
like  other  societies,  is  invested  with  power  to  make  laws.  Against 
this  it  has  usually  lieen  objected,  that  the  Church  is  not  cm- 
|H)wered  to  legislate  in  matters  of  faith,  or  to  mend  and  alter  the 
Constitution  of  Christ;  which  is  only  saying  in  other  words, 
that  it  has  not  a  right  to  make  had  laws,  or  to  abuse  its  power. 
Hut  the  preliminary  point  to  he  ascertained,  is,  whether  the 
Church  in  question  is  invested  with  such  power.  This  is  a 
question  of  simple  fact.  The  ('hurch,  as  a  society,  cannot  have, 
any  more  than  an  individual,  either  }>ower  or  authority,  other  than 
it  derives  from  the  laws  which  define  its  prerogatives ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  invested  with  ]K)litical  sovereignty,  in  which  case  it 
ceases  to  he,  properly  speaking,  a  society.  Now  whatever  degree 
of  jHiwer  or  authority  it  is  exjH'dicwt  or  reasonable  that  a  church 
or  other  society  should  l>c  invested  with,  it  does -in  fact  possess 
all  that  ]H>w’cr  (neither  more  nor  less)  which  the  laws  admit  of  its 
exercising,  whether  for  gotnl  or  for  evil,  whether  in  contravention 
of  sound  principles  of  ]>olicy  or  in  accortlance  with  them.  What 
a  Church  ought  to  do,  is  quite  another  matter.  It  either  is  or  is 
not  invested  with  the  |>ower  here  ascrilied  to  it.  Hooker’s  rea¬ 
soning,  then,  halts  here.  He  takes  it  for  granteil  that  the  Church 
has  an  inherent  |K>werof  a|H)litical  nature  ;  an  assumption  which 
apiiroaches  to  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  every  society  is  the 
cit'ature  of  conventional  arrangements,  and  can  have  no  inherent 
jHiwer,  much  less  a  ]H)wer  such  as  is  here  claimed.  It  may  seem 
a  very  8|>cciou8  assertion,  that  every  society  has  a  right  to  regu¬ 
late  its  own  concerns, — to  make  laws  for  its  own  well-being ;  hut 
it  has  no  such  right,  except  so  far  as  it  is  aUoieed  to  govern  itself. 
No  society,  not  possesseil  of  |K)litical  sovereignty,  can  withdraw 
its  members  (Vom  the  o^icration  of  the  laws  which  limit  their  rights, 
alike  in  an  individual  and  in  a  collective  and  coqxirate  capacity* 
Whatever  |>ower  a  society  possesses,  must  either  he  given  to  it  by 
the  consent  of  its  memlicrs,  or  he  created  by  the  express  provi¬ 
sions  of  law,  as  being  a  |K>litical  right. 

Christianity  confers  no  new  ]Kditical  rights,  and  therefore  no 
such  rights  can  hi'long  to  ('hristians  collectively,  as  such.  The 
right  to  make  law*  of  any  kind,  is  a  right  purely  political.  It 
make*  no  difference  in  thi*  rcsjiect,  whether  tney  relate  to  religion 
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or  nut.  Again,  no  |)crson8  can  have  an  inherent  or  natural  right 
to  make  laws ;  for  even  hereditary  ri^^hts  are  not  inherent,  but 
conventional.  The  right  to  legislate  in  religious  matters,  is  but 
the  authority  which  the  laws  give,  or  allow,  to  certain  parties  act¬ 
ing  as  a  society  or  corporation,  to  regulate  the  matters  specially 
intrusted  to  them.  Any  higher  pretensions  than  this,  on  the  part 
of  a  Church,  are  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  and  strike  at  the  sovereignty  of  CVsar.  The  Church  of 
Kngland  is  an  estate  of  the  realm.  As  such,  it  can  have  no  Di¬ 
vine  or  abstract  authority,  but  that  only  which  belongs  to  it  by 
the  law  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  What  its  ^mwers  are, 
we  shall  examine  presently.  For  argument'  sake,  we  will  admit, 
that  the  Church  is  invested  with  a  certain  imwer  to  make  laws 
for  its  own  government  and  well-being,  &c.  \Ve  now  pass  on  to 
examine  the*  conclusion  which  completes  the  syllogism  ;  viz.  lhat 
whatever  laws  the  Church  enacts,  are  binding  u|H>n  all  who  are 
born  within  its  confines.  Or  let  us  take  Warburton's  rendering 
of  Hooker's  principle. 

*  **  What  that  great  author  aflirnis  is  this.  That  whoever  is  ftorn  in 
a  Church  trhere  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  is  taught  and  professed,  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  those  laws  of  the  siicicty,  without  which  no  so¬ 
ciety  can  subsist.  Just  as  he  who  is  l>orn  in  a  civil  society,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  natural  libiTty,  is  bound  to  submit  to  those  Laws  of 
Natural  Ib^iety  w'ithout  which  Civil  ISocicty  cannot  exist."  * 

Vol.  I.  pp.  xxxix.  note. 

Hut  ‘  who  is  to  be  the  judge,'  asks  Mr.  Ilanbur}',  ‘that  any 
‘  particular  church  teaches  and  professes  the  true  doctrine  of 
‘  Christ  .^'  Here,  again,  the  attempt  at  qualification  lietrays  the 
unsoundness  of  the  position ;  for  if  it  were  true,  it  must  hold 
good,  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  be  true  or  false.  In 
opposition  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Locke  affirms,  that  no  man  is 
born  a  member  of  any  church  ;  but  this  is  going  too  far.  When 
the  Church,  as  in  llomish  countries,  is  identified  with  the  na¬ 
tional  institutions,  a  man  is  as  trul^  born  a  member  of  the  Church, 
as  he  is  bom  a  member  of  the  civil  community  :  he  may  as  truly 
be  said  to  be  bom  a  Papist  or  a  Mohammedan,  as  he  is  boiii  a 
Neapolitan  or  a  Turk.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  every  one  bom  to 
a  community,  is  as  much  bound  by  its  ecclesiastical,  as  by  its  civil 
laws.  If  all  who  are  bora  within  the  geographical  confines  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  no  longer  bound  to  submit  to  its  ec¬ 
clesiastical  laws,  it  results  simply  and  entirely  from  the  fact,  that 
.  the  Church  and  the  State  in  tnis  country  are  no  longer  identified, 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  binding  upon  En¬ 
glishmen,  who  arc  at  full  liberty  to  discard  its  authority  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith. 

It  is  tme,  the  XXth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  still 
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proclaims,  that  ‘  the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  cerc- 
•  monies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.'  And  those 
who  sul)scrilx?  to  the  article  may  think  that  such  power  and  au¬ 
thority  ought  to  be  vested  in  their  Church  ;  but  how  does  the  fact 
com^spond  to  the  hyiwthesis  ?  Is  it  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
any  actual  power  or  authority  of  this  kind  can  be  exercised  by 
the  I'hurch  ?  Clearly  not.  The  Church  has  long  l>een  deprived 
of  its  legislative  powers ;  and  unless  the  King  in  Council  can  be 
considered  as  the  ('hurch,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Church  cannot 
decree  a  single  rite  or  ceremony,— cannot  ap|>oint  a  fast  or  fes¬ 
tival, — cannot  decide  ujxjn  any  form  of  prayer,  much  less  an 
article  of  faith.  If  it  could,  such  decrees  and  ordinances  would 
he  binding  u|)on  all  within  its  pale,  hut  they  would  no  longer  he 
binding  uiKMi  all  the  subjects  of  the  State;  for  the  Toleration 
Act  and  tlie  other  statutes  which  render  it  lawful  for  persons  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  in  matters  of  faith,  com¬ 
pletely  nullify  and  re])eal  the  jxiwer  and  authority  claimed  by  the 
Church,  by  divesting  it  of  the  ability  to  enforce  its  decrees. 
We  no  longer  conUnul  for  any  right  of  private  judgement  against 
the  l.*iw,  but  under  the  law.  Why  should  we  fight  with  a  shadow, 
— with  the  ghost  of  the  slain  ? 

Hut  how  stands  the  case  as  to  those  who  are  memliers  of  the 
Kstablished  Church  ?  I'o  them,  so  long  as  they  continue  raem- 
Ikth  of  the  Society,  the  following  reasoning  of  Hooker  may  still 
si'cin  to  ap])ly :  ‘  A  law  is  the  deed  of  the  whoK?  Ixxly  politic, 

*  whereof  if  ye  judge  yourselves  to  lx?  any  part,  then  is  the  law 
‘  even  your  deed  also.  And  were  it  reason,  in  things  of  this 
‘  miality,  to  give  men  audience,  pleading  for  the  overthrow  of 
‘  that  which  tneirown  very  deed  hath  ratified  (Vol.  I.  p.  40.) 
Frt'cdom  of  discussion  was  as  ill  understood,  in  those  days,  as 
the  right  of  private  judgement ;  Init  such  sophisms  would  not 
now  im|x>se  ujxm  the  public  mind.  Hooker,  in  his  whole  argu¬ 
ment,  confounds  political  olxHlience  to  the  laws  with  an  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  wisdom  and  expediency.  To  plead  for  an  alteration 
of  the  laws  is,  with  him,  relK*llion.  That  is  not  submission  to 
the  ]X)wcr8  that  Ix',  according  to  his  reasoning,  which  does  not 
prostrate  the  understanding  liefore  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  determine  to  ‘d<»',  but  we  must  ‘  think' 
als4>  as  the  Church  decret'th.  ‘  That  which  the  Church  shall 
‘  publicly  think  and  define  to  he  true  and  fritnd  \  he  maintains, 
‘  must  in  congniity  of  reason  overrule  all  inferior  judgements 
•  what^'ver.'  In  this  sentence  is  containcil  the  grand  mistake  of 
centuries.  All  which  the  Church  ordains  as  law,  must,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  over-rule  all  private  judgements,  so  long  as  the  Church 
retains  the  |x>wer  to  legislate ;  liccause  the  law  does  not,  in  such 
case,  leave  the  |K'rson  to  Ixj  guided  by  his  judgement  of  what  is 
true  and  gooil.  Hut  can  the  law  compel  a  change  of  his  judge- 
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ment  ?  Can  it  require  him  to  think  that  true  which  he  knows 
to  be  false,  and  that  good  which  he  knows  to  be  evil?  Hit* 
riffht  of  private  judgement  is  taken  away  by  the  law,  but  his  pri¬ 
vate  judgement  cannot  be  reached  by  the  law,  which,  in  attempting 
to  define  what  is  true  and  good,  discovers  only  its  own  impotency. 
The  law  can  create  and  rule  rights  and  wrongs ;  but  truth  and 
falsehood  it  can  neither  make  nor  determine.  Hence,  the  absur. 
dity  as  well  as  injustice  of  all  enactments,  ecclesiastical  or  poli¬ 
tical,  which  affect  to  overrule  private  judgement  or  conscience  in 
matters  beyond  the  proper  province  of  human  legislation ;  matters 
in  which  every  man  ought  to  be  protected  in  obeying  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  without  reference  to  any  other  rule  of  faith 
than  the  word  of  God.  It  is  liecause  they  overrule  private  judge¬ 
ments,  that  such  laws  are  evil ;  because  they  interpose  between 
faith  and  its  proper  evidence,  between  conscience  and  tne  only  Lord 
of  conscience,  and  violate  those  sacred  rights  which  God  himself 
has  conferred  upon  every  subject  of  His  moral  government. 

The  right  of  private  judgement  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  are  correlative  pro- 
|)ositions  which  imply  in  fact  the  same  thing.  Yet,  how  little 
lias  this  liecn  understood  I  Some  writers  have  represented  IVo- 
testants  and  Nonconformists  as  pleading  for  the  right  of  private 
judgement  as  itself  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  whereas  it  is 
simply  a  liberty  to  stand  by  the  Inspired  Rule.  This  sacred 
right  is  a  release  from  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  in 
order  that  we  may  exclusively  submit  to  that  authority  which  is 
Divine.  Others,  with  Dr.  Faber,  would  concede  ‘  the  right  of 
‘  forming  a  private  judgement  u|>on  perfectly  unambiguous  pro- 
‘  positions,''  but  not  u))on  any  litigated  i>oints:  such  illegitimate 
‘  exercise  of  insulated  private  judgement,’  that  Champion 
of  Church  Authority  joins  with  the  Romanist  in  heartily  repro¬ 
bating  •.  This  is  in  effect  denying  the  right  altogether,  as  well 
as  doing  away  with  Scripture  as  a  perfect  rule ;  a  point  which 
Chillingworth  has  put  unanswerably.  Others,  overlooking  the 
vciy  obvious  truth,  that  a  man  may  have  a  complete  right  to  do 
things  which  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  do,  inasmuch  as  moral  rec¬ 
titude  is  not  the  source  or  limit  of  personal  rights, —  have  argued 
as  if  the  validity  of  the  right  of  private  judgement  depended 
upon  the  right  use  of  it,  and  was  forfeited  by  the  abuse.  It 
might  scorn  a  very  obvious  truism,  that  a  man  lias  a  right  that 
he  actually  iwssesses,  whatever  use  he  may  make  of  it ;  and  not 
less  true,  if  less  obvious,  that  a  man  ought  to  have  such  rights 
as  are  necessary  to  his  discharging  his  most  solemn  obligations. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  matter,  as  regards  the  much  disputed 
right  of  private  judgement  in  matters  of  faith. 
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We  shall  not,  wc  hope,  be  thought  to  have  gone  out  of  our 
way,  or  to  have  trespassed  inordinately  upon  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  in  this  brief  examination  of  Hooker's  main  position,  in 
noticing  the  present  eilition  of  his  works.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
important,  that  so  cardinal  a  point  should  be  placed  in  a  clear 
lignt ;  and  whether  we  have  succeeded  or  not  in  making  it  clear, 
our  remarks  may  supply  some  useful  hints  to  those  who  arc  most 
competent  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 

Before  wc  proceed  any  further,  wc  must  discharge  a  debt  of 
justice,  too  long  withheld,  to  the  Editor  of  these  volumes.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  for  the  best  edition  of  Hooker's  Works  that 
has  hitherto  ap|)ear('d,  and  which  is  destined  to  supersede  every 
former  one,  the  public  are  indebted  to  a  zealous  Independent 
Dissenter.  Mr.  Hanbury's  attention  appears  to  have  been  first 
drawn  to  the  slovenly  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  former 
reprints  had  been  issued,  by  an  article  in  a  deceased  critical 
Journal,  and  a  feeble  reply,  in  vindication  of  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press,  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

‘  It  is  due  to  the  Delegates,'  Mr.  Hanhury  remarks,  ‘  to  notice 

*  that  their  latest  edition  of  Hooker  (1820)  is  printed  from  het- 

*  ter  copies  than  the  edition  of  which  the  Ueviewer  complained. 

*  Still,  however,  the  best  ”  copies  were  not  resorted  to  ;  and  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  Oxford,  nor  in  any  other  edition,  has  the  Authou  (whose 
decease  did  not  permit  him  to  complete  his  labours  by  superintending 
their  entire  publication)  had  that  justice  rendered  to  him,  w'hich  the 

Srinci|Mil  ohji^ct  of  his  labours,  and  his  **  pragmatical  wisdom  **  have 
emanded  from  Episcopalians.  It  is  almost  superduoris  to  add,  that 
the  high  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  the  Author  is  held,  among 
all  parties,  fur  the  astonishing  purity  and  richness  of  his  diction,  his 
profound  erudition,  classic  dignity,  and  political  wisdom, — impera¬ 
tively  requires  the  utmost  care  and  fidelity  in  the  collation  of  the  early 
editions  and  the  revision  of  his  invaluable  works. 

*  The  present  edition  of  Hooker’s  Works  owes  its  origin  to  these 
and  similar  considerations.  Among  the  many  advantages  which  it 
presents  to  the  reader,  he  is  informed,  that  it  contains  the  very  rare 
and  im|Mirtant  **  Christian  Letter  ”,  printed  in  forty-seven  quarto 
pages,  in  1598,  but  never  republisheil.  As  this  tract  created  a  feature 
in  Hooker’s  history,  being  alleged  to  have  procured”  his  death  ;  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  Jtrsi  publication  of  the  Doctrinal  Puritans, 
it  must  of  itself  give  a  new  and  extraordinary  interest  to  these  vo¬ 
lumes. 

•  This  Edition  also  contains  the  **  Just  and  Temperate  Defence 
of  the  Five  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Policie,”  by  William  Covcl,  D.I). ; 
an  excessiwly  rare  Tract,  never  reprinted.  It  is  dated  1603,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  one  hundretl  and  fifty-four  pages  4to . The  Editor  indulges 

the  hope  that  his  **  Life  of  Cartwmght”  w’ill  not  be  deemed  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  his  labours.  He  had  not  found,  till  his  other 
matter  was  far  advanced  at  the  press,  that  no  existing  Life  of  Cart- 
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wright  presented  such  a  view  of  his  character,  talents,  and  intimate 
cuniiexiun  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,**  as  was  requisite.  The 
Editor  was  therefore  compelled  to  begin  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  delay 
at  the  printing-oflice.  Hooker's  EpisUe  to  Lord  Burghley  is  now  for 
the  first  time  admitted  among  his  other  productions. 

*  Genuine  editions  of  the  first  five  Books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
having  come  into  the  Editor's  possession,  and  a  number  of  discre¬ 
pancies  l)eing  noticed  between  the  oldest  and  recent  copies,  the  con¬ 
clusion  became  obvious,  that  the  text  of  Ifcmker,  more,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  our  most  eminent  classic  authors,  ne<Aled  thorough 
revision.  The  collating  of  any  ten  of  the  following  pages  with  the  corre- 
sjHinding  matter  in  any  other  modern  edition,  will  shew  of  what  kind  and 
to  what  extent  Restorations  have  been  made ;  for,  without  in  the  least 
degree  impeaching  the  qualifications  and  fidelity  of  preceding  Editors, 
yet,  their  occasional  alterations,  together  with  the  casualties  occurring 

at  the  press,  required  restorations  both  minute  and  frequent . 

Hooker  is  here  permitted  to  express  himself  in  his  own  way  ;  **  his 
own  practice  **  l)cing  **  unmolested hence  his  inversions  and  other 
seeming  irregularities  may  be  judged  of  by  every  reader ;  who  has, 
also,  the  optiortunity  of  interpreting  for  himself  what  may  appear  ob¬ 
scure  or  ambiguous . 

‘  The  inadvertence  or  neglect  of  Hooker's  patrons  and  admirers,  and 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  scarcity  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
means  of  illustration  occasioned  by  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  have 
not  till  now  l>ecn  seriously  attempted  to  be  remedied.  For  one  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  a  Congrcgationalist,  or  Independent,  to  have  performed 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  by  others,  may  excite  astonishment  in 
all  who  know  Hooker's  treatment  of  the  rising  or  emerging  and  grow¬ 
ing  varieties  of  Christian  sects  in  his  day.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  X.— x\ii. ;  xv,  xvi. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  however,  that  the  task  has 
fallen  into  such  hands ;  since  a  large  portion  of  the  bibliogra¬ 
phical  and  other  incidental  illustration  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  edition ;  nor  would  the  life  of  Cart¬ 
wright,  a  highly  valuable  document,  have  been  deemed  a  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable  appendage.  The  candid  Episcopalian  will  for¬ 
give  the  Editor  for  naving  occasionally,  in  tne  additional  foot¬ 
notes,  intimated  his  dissent  from  the  opinions  and  statements  in 
the  text ;  (a  liberty  not  greater  than  has  been  taken  with  his 
Author  by  the  Translator  of  NeandeFs  Church  History ;)  more 
especially  as  these  comments  arc  always  brief,  and  indicate  the 
extreme  attention  and  care  which  Mr.  H anbury  has  bestowed 
upon  the  text.  The  greater  part  of  the  notes  which  he  has  added, 
are,  however,  simple  references,  citations,  or  biographical  notices. 
Those  persons  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  labours, 
can  appreciate  the  elaborate  and  minute  pains,  and  the  extent  of 
reading,  which  this  revision  and  illustration  of  Hooker's  text 
must  have  cost.  The  additional  documents,  moreover,  greatly 
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enhance  the  value  of  the  edition.  In  the  ‘  Introduction,’  as  Mr. 
Ilanbury  styles  his  preliminary'  remarks,  there  is  comprised  more 
controversial  matter  than  will  Ik?  palatable  to  many  of  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Hooker  ;  nor  are  wc  prepartnl  to  vouch  for  the  cogency 
or  goo<I  taste  of  all  and  every  thing  contained  either  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  or  the  Annotations.  Hut  so  admirably  has  he  acquitted 
himself  of  his  task  mwn  the  whole,  that  all  parties  must  award  to 
him  their  thanks;  and  for  Hooker's  sake,  the  most  cautious  Kpi- 
scopalian  must  forgive  the  ‘  IiuUq>endency  ’  of  his  nonest  and 
indefatigable  Editor.  These  volumes  must  find  a  place  in  every 
well-chosen  clerical  library. 

As  Mr.  Hanbury  has  done  us  the  honour  to  cite  from  our 
pages  •  an  encomium  u|H)n  this  noble  ]H'rformance,  masterly  in 
every  thing  but  its  reasoning,  it  is  the  less  necessary  that  wc 
should  m>w  expatiate  upon  the  merits  and  iK'auties  of  Hooker's 
writings,  in  order  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  imputation  of 
underrating  him.  It  is  no  di8])aragement  to  his  cnaracter  to 
affirm,  that  bis  forte  did  not  lie  in  polemics ;  that  bis  style  is 
more  persuasive  than  his  reasoning  ;  that  bis  greatness  is  tliat  of 
the  prt'acber,  rather  than  of  the  controvertist ;  and  that  the  finest 
passages  in  bis  writings  are  those  in  which  be  for(j;et8  the  dis- 
putant  and  the  partizan,  and  discourses  of  justification  with  the 
ineekntss  of  a|)ostolic  wisdom,  or  dwells  with  rapt  devotion  upon 
the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  It  would  have  been  well,  if  Hooker  and 
his  antagonists  had  alike  borne  in  mind,  on  all  occasions,  the 
truth  so  lieautifully  expressed  in  bis  Hrefacc  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  ;  that  ‘  there  will  come  a  time  when  three  words  uttered 
‘  with  charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  re- 
'  ward,  than  three  thousand  volumes  written  with  disdainful 
*  shaqiness  of  wit.’ 

What  did  the  “  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  effect  towards  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  great  controversy  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  What 
.single  jH»int  has  been  adjusted  by  alKtbe  learning,  logic,  and 
sharpness  of  wit  of  the  combatants  on  either  side, — of  Hall  and 
Milton,  Parker  and  Owen,  StillingHeet  and  Alsop?  Whatever 
g<HHl  results  may  attend  the  agitation  of  religious  controversy, 
the  accomnuHlation  of  opinions  would  not  seem  to  \^c  one  of  those 
iH'iiefits.  More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Hooker 
flourished,  and,  though  great  changes  have  since  passed  upm 
('hurch  and  State,  the  debate  survives,  which  then  employed  the 
ma.Hter  spirits  of  their  age,  and  is  as  tenaciously  maintained,  with 
as  little  prosj>ect  of  a  settlement,  as  ever.  It  has  received  some 
im|H)rtant  nuxlitication  of  its  character,  however,  from  the  altered 
circumstances  of  society  and  the  ]>eculiar  spirit  of  the  present 
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times,  which  have  minglwl  fresh  elements  of  ]K)]emic  strife  with 
the  original  questions. 

I'he  ecclesiastical  controversy  l)etween  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Dissenters,  is  of  a  fourfold  nature.  It  relates,  1.  to 
the  question  of  ('hurch  authority ;  -•  to  the  ]H)lity  or  constitution 
of  the  ('hurch :  3.  to  matters  of  ritual ;  and  4.  to  the  Church 
as  an  establishment,  and  the  subject  of  tithes.  There  is  also  a 
doctrinal  controversy ;  hut  this  subsists  as  much  within  the 
C'hurch,  as  between  the  Pelagian  clergy  and  the  evangelical  Dis¬ 
senters.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks  at  present  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  controversy  which  may  In?  properly  styled 
ecclesiastical. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  point.  Church  authority,  once  ‘  the 
‘  grand  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  l)etwecn  the 
‘  Church  and  the  Dissenters  tunicd,'  in  contending  against  it 
now,  we  arc  combating  a  nonentity.  It  has  no  existence  except  in 
the  twentieth  Article  and  in  the  fond  ima^nations  of  churchmen. 
The  authority  claimed  in  controversies  of  faith,  was  originally  a 
forced  authority  and  the  only  ecclesiastical  l)ody  by  which  it 
could  have  l)ccn  exercised,  was  the  Convocation,  which  has  long 
l)een  suppressed.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  originally  ar¬ 
ticles  ‘  agreed  to  by  the  whole  clergy  it  is  by  the  State  that 
they  have  l)een  authoritatively  im]K>sed.  The  C'hurch  having 
determined  that  they  are  true,  the  State  decreed  that  they 

*  Mr.  Hanbury  has  a  curious  note  upon  this  piint,  which  we  may 
transcribe  as  a  specimen  of  his  illustrations.  ‘  “  The  iHM)ple  of  £ng« 
land  must  have  In^en  profoundly  ignorant  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
when  a  forged  clause  added  to  the  Twentieth  Article  of  the  English 
crml  passed  unnoticed  till  about  forty  years  ago  []l7i24].  In  the  act 
xiiith  Eliz.  an,  1571>  coiihrming  the  Ihirty-nine  Articles,  thetie  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  not  engrossed,  but  referred  to  as  comprised  in  a  printed  book, 
entitled,  Articles  agreed  to  by  the  w’hole  olergy  in  the  Convocation 
holden  at  London  15(52.  That  clause,  ‘The  Church  hath  power  to 
deert'o  rites  or  ceremonies  and  authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith,* 
is  nf>t  in  the  Articles  referred  to ;  nor  the  slightest  hint  of  any  au¬ 
thority  w'ith  respect  to  matters  of  Faith.  In  the  same  year  157L  the 
Articles  were  printed  both  in  Latin  and  English  precisely  as  in  the  year 
15(52  ;  but  soon  after  came  out  spurious  ^itions,  in  which  the  clause 
was  foisted  into  the  Twentieth  Article,  and  continues  so  to  this  day. 
A  Forgery  so  impudent  would  not  pass  at  present.”  Sketches  ins 
History  of  Man.  By  the  Hon.  Henry  Home,  of  Karnes,  ]774>  Book 
I.  sk.  4.'$  1.  “  It  is  certain  that  it  never  was  comp<»scd  by,  or  ex<* 

hibited  in  manuscript  to,  a  Convocation.  Such  a  {tower  might  not 
have  been  authoritatively  claimed  by  the  Church,  lest  offence  should 
be  taken  at  a  time  of  general  irritation  on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical. 
Jurisdiction.”  The  Christian  Remembrancer,  April  1829,  p.  227** 
Vol.  I.  |».  xxix. 
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■hould  \yc  bclicvctl.  In  the  same  way,  the  (’hurch  having  delcr- 
Tnined  a  man  to  he  a  heretic,  the  State  ordereil  liim  to  Ik?  hurntnl 
alive.  It  was  by  the  power  of  the  State,  hut  the  act  of  the  f'hiireh. 
In  fact,  the  power  to  decree  or  legislate,  and  the  executive 
power,  arc  alike  |>olitical ;  and  the  application  of  political  |H>wer 
to  the  determination  of  truth,  the  attempt  to  decide  hy  political 
authority  what  is  tnie  and  worthy  to  Ik?  Ix'licvctl,  is  not  only  cri¬ 
minally  unjust;  it  is  a  political  blunder.  The  time,  however,  has 
passt'd  away  in  this  country,  in  which  such  jwwer  and  authority 
could  he  exercistxl  hy  cither  Church  or  State.  The  clergy  of  the 
present  day  would  he  as  little  dis|K)setI  to  submit  to  a  new  decree 
in  matters  of  faith,  or  to  have  their  controversies  terminated  hy 
authority,  as  were  the  old  Puritans.  No  new  rite  or  ceremony 
will  ever  Ik*  imposed,  licvause  the  power  to  impose  is  gone.  It 
was  always  an  illegitimate  power,  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  ;  a  usurpation,  on  the  part  of  a  single  estate,  of  prerogatives 
which  can  he  lawfully  exercised  only  hy  the  entire  Constitutional 
Legislature.  It  is  now  at  an  end ; — not  in  mere  abeyance,  hut 
abolished.  The  re]H‘al  of  the  Test  Act  was  the  coup  dc  ^race 
to  the  dying  monster.  All  that  remains  to  he  done  is,  to  repeal 
the  Twentieth  Article  itself,  as  both  a  forgerj'  and  a  fiction, 
which  can  no  longer  impose  ujHin  any  one.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  for  the  Dissenters  to  waste  another  word  in  demonstrating, 
that  the  C'hurch  has  ;io  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  ?io 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith  ;  tliere  being  no  power  in  this 
country  hut  that  of  the  ('ivil  Magistracy  and  Legislature,  no  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  of  faith  hut  the  Bible  only,  which  contains  the 
whole  ‘  religion  of  Protestants.’ 

2.  I'hc  second  branch  of  the  controversy  relates  to  the  polity 
or  framework  of  the  ('hurch  itself.  And  here,  again,  it  is  most 
remarkable,  how  completely  the  subject  of  debate  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ('ongregational  Dissenters,  hy  other 
parties,  themselves  Kpiscopalians.  It  is  well  known  that  the  main 
objections  of  the  old  Nonconformists  were  dirccteil,  not  against 
Kpiscopacy,  so  much  as  against  Prelacy  ;  not  against  the  pri¬ 
mitive  notion  of  Diocesan  rule,  so  much  as  against  a  secular  hie¬ 
rarchy  and  that  ^  metro|H)litical  governance’  which.  Dr.  Barrow 
admits,  ‘  was  intnxiuceil  hy  human  prudence.’  It  is  for  prelacy 
as  ‘  twined’  with  nobility,  in  the  second  wreath  of  ‘  the  threefold 

*  cable  of  the  State,’  that  Hooker  most  passionately  pleads ; — 
resiiecting  which  he  complains,  that  this  chief  ornament  of  the 
commonwealth,  ‘  Prt*lacy,  the  temperature  of  excesses  in  all 
‘  estates,  the  glue  and  scnler  of  the  public  weal,  the  ligament 
‘  which  tieth  and  connecteth  the  limbs  of  this  body  politic  each 

*  to  other,  hath,  instead  of  deserveil  honour,  all  extremity  of  dis- 

*  grace.'  (\ol.  HI.  pp.  202,  4.)  The  causes  of  that  disgrace 
which  he  l)ewaiU,  he  with  singular  boldness  exposes.  ‘  In  go- 
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‘  vcrnmcnt,  be  it  what  kind  aoever,  but  especially  if  it  be  of  such 
‘  kind  of  government  as  prelates  have  over  the  Church,  there  is 
‘  not  one  thing  publicly  more  hurtful,  than  that  a  hard  opinion 
‘  should  be  conceived  of  governors  at  the  first :  and  a  good  opi- 
‘  nion,  how  should  the  world  ever  conceive  of  them  for  their  after 
‘  priKecdings  in  regiment,  whose  first  access  and  entrance  there- 
‘  unto  giveth  just  occasion  to  think  them  corrupt  men,  which  fear 
‘  not  that  God  in  wliosc  name  they  are  to  rule?  Wherefore  a 
^  scandalous  thing  it  is  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  the  actors 
‘  themselves  dangerous,  to  have  aspired  unto  rooms  (places)  of 

‘  Prelacy  by  wicked  means . Woe  worth  such  impious  and 

‘  irreligious  profanations.  The  Church  of  Christ  hath  l)een 
‘  hereby  made  not  “  a  den  of  thieves,''  but  in  a  manner  the  very 
‘  dwelling-place  of  foul  spirits  ;  for  undoubtedly  such  a  number 
‘  of  them  have  l)ecn  in  all  ages  who  thus  have  climl>ed  in4c  -  the 
‘  scat  of  Episcopal  Regiment.  Men  may  by  orderly  means  bo 
‘  invested  with  spiritual  authority,  and  yet  do  harm,  by  reason  of 

‘  ignorance  how  to  use  it  to  the  good  of  the  Church . Rut 

‘  the  hurt  is  more  manifestly  seen  which  dotli  grow  to  the  Church 
‘  of  God  by  faults  inherent  in  their  several  actions :  as,  when 
‘  they  carelessly  ordain  ;  when  they  institute  negligently  •;  when 
‘  corruptly  they  bestow  church-livings,  lienefices,  prebends,  and 
‘  rooms  especially  of  jurisdiction  ;  w  hen  they  visit  for  gain'  sake, 

‘  rather  than  with  serious  intent  to  do  good ;  when  their  courts 
‘  erected  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  arc  disordered  ;  when 
‘  they  reganl  not  the  clergy  under  them ;  when  neither  clergy 
^  nor  laity  arc  kept  in*  that  awe  for  which  this  authority  should 
‘  serve  ;  when  any  thing  appearcth  in  them  rather  than  a  fatherly 

*  affection  towards  the  flock  of  Christ;  when  they  have  no  rc- 

*  spect  to  posterity  ;  and  finally,  when  they  neglect  the  true  and 

‘  requisite  means  whereby  their  authority  should  be  upheld . 

^  A  bishop  in  whom  there  did  plainly  appear  the  marks  and 
‘  tokens  of  a  fatherly  aflection  towards  them  that  arc*  under  his 
‘  charge,  what  goo<l  might  he  do  ten  thousand  ways  more  than 
‘  any  man  know  s  how  to  set  down !  Rut  the  souls  of  men  are 

*  not  loved ;  that  which  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  is  not  esteemed 
‘  precious.  This  is  the  very  root,  the  fountain  of  all  negligence 
‘  in  Church  government.'  (Rook  VIII.  §  24.  Vol.  III.  pp. 
231— 3;  236.'. 

This  is  plain  speaking ;  but  the  boldest  passage,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  work,  and  one  which  for  its  caustic  severity  and  pa¬ 
triotic  freedom  might  seem  worthy  of  Knox  himself,  occurs  in  the 

*  *  I  doubt  nut/  he  adds,  in  the  next  paragraph,  '  that  even  con* 

*  scienceless  and  wicked  patrons,  of  which  sort  the  swarms  are  too  great 

*  in  the  Church  of  England,  are  the  more  imboldened  to  present  unto 
‘  Rishops  antf  refuse,  by  finding  so  easy  acceptation  thereof.* 


/Vir  ij'vh'.sinHtiral  ( 'nfifrorrvsif. 

nrxt  ]mr?ij(Tn]»h  hut  o!H’.  *  llmu!  and  ArcludauH  arr  noted  to 

‘  liave  Muiglit  toil  |Mir|>nvely  tlie  dullest  nud  most  i^nolile  that 

*  coidd  he  found  amonj'st  the  |>eo])le,  ]>referring  sueh  to  the  lligh- 
‘  |»ricstH'  ollice,  tlierehy  to  abate  the  ^reat  o|>inion  which  the 

*  multitinle  had  of  that Onler,  and  to  proeure  a  more  expedite 
^  (•our*-e  for  their  ovin  wicked  counsels,  whereunto  they  saw  the 

*  I  lij^h-priestH  were  no  sioall  iin|H diiiu  nt,  as  loiijx  as  the  eoinnion 
‘  sort  did  lunch  de|M’nd  u|)on  them.  It  may  he  there  hath  Ikhmi 
‘  partly  some  show  and  just  st!s]»iei(m  of  like  ])raetiee  in  some,  in 
‘  priH’urinj^  the  undeserved  preferments  of  some  unworthy  ]>ers(mH, 

‘  the  very  vnunv  nf  trhnsr  tul rn nrrnirfif  hath  ttrrn  prittripfilftf 
‘  fhrir  u nirurth’uirsH  fn  Ih‘  mlvintvrd,  ‘  Somewluit  it  is  that  the 
‘  malice  of  their  cunniu}^  atlversaries,  hut  much  more  wliieh  (hi- 

*  sho]»s)  thefnselves  have  effected  against  tliemselves.'  And  he 
closes  these  hitin^  rt  marks  with  the  interrogation  :  ‘  If  tliere  still 

*  continue  in  that  most  reverend  order  such  as  hy  so  man)  en- 
‘  gines  work  day  and  night  to  pull  down  the  whole  frame'  of  their 
‘  own  t'stimation  amongst  men,  some  of  the  rest  secretly  also  per- 
‘  mitting  others  their  industrious  opposites  every  day  more  to  se- 

*  eluce  the  multitude's,  how  slnmld  the  (^lurcli  e»f  (Joel  hope  for 

*  gre'at  gooel  at  their  hanels  ( Vol.  111.  pp.  — -•>1)  )* 

Sue'li,  ae'C'etrding  to  the  unimpeaeliahle  testimony  of  lloe  »ker, 
we're  the*  causes  that  had  wrought  that  ‘  extremity  of  elisgr.iee' 
into  which,  in  his  e)wn  elay,  Prelacy  hael  fallen.  Anel  although 
he  take's  care  to  aelel,  that  ‘  malicieius  ae'cusers'  were  no  more  jus- 
tifie'el  hy  those  confesse'tl  abuse's,  ‘  than  Shimei  was  hy  his  seive- 
‘  reign's  nmst  humble  anel  nu'ek  aekmiwledgment  even  e)f  tliat 

*  vc'ry  eriine  which  so  impudent  a  caitiff's  tongue  uphraieleel  him 
‘  withal  ;'  ye't,  nmst  persons  in  the  present  day  will  Ik*  very  apt 
to  think,  that  those  win*  epiarrelleel  with  Prelacy  alteigether,  un- 
eler  sticli  a  state  e)f  things,  were  neit  wholly  inexcusable. 

'I’ei  whate'vcr  cause’s  it  may  Ih'  owing,  Pre'lae'y,  at  this  time,  is 
by  no  means  Iielel  in  honeiur  by  the  pe‘o])lc  e>f  I'ngland.  Altheuigh 
its  rule  is  unepiestionahly  milel,  and  the  character  e)f  the  Kpisce)- 
pjJ  Hcnch  far  nmre  worthy  e>f  honour  tlian,  pe'rliaps,  at  any 
former  iwriinl,  still,  the  e)pinie)n  seems  to  Ir*  very  fast  gaining 
gr<*und,  that  Prelacy  is  one  of  those  excrescent  abuses  which 
demand  the  knife  of  reform,  in  order  to  save  the  constitution  of 
the  ('hurch  itself.  'I'o  change  the  metaphor,  it  seems  to  have 
U'cn  discovered,  that  that  purple  thread  which  Hooker  mistook 


•  It  is  with  no  view  retaliating  u|>on  our  conteinjHmiry,  the 
Mritish  .Miipizinc,  for  his  not  very  fair  citations  from  our  own  pages 
and  other  docunu'iits,  of  Dissi'nting  confessions,  that  we  have  copied  out 
this  pasjwige  ;-~hi)t  it  may  serve  to  admonish  liim  that  he  has  coimnenced 
u  very  dangerous  game. 
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for  A  twino  of  the  wwnd  wreath  of  the  cable,  miglit  be  |tetuly 
removed  without  injuring  a  fibre  of  the  main  texture  of*  tlie  cuu- 
stitntion.  And  with  whom  does  the  proposal  originate,  of  rc- 
les^ng  tl)e  bishop  of  the  Kstablifihed  Church  from  the  weight  of* 
their  bHronial  honours  and  duties  ?  With  sour  Puritans  or  ma¬ 
lignant  seetaries  ?  No  such  thing.  With  pious  and  lealoua 
('Inirehinen,  of  orthodox  creed  and  unini|ieachable  loyalty,  i^ord 
Henley  wislu's  to  enHmcipnfv  the  C'hureh  from  its  uniialural  al¬ 
liance  with  the  State,  from  its  fatal  subjection  to  the  Crown,  in 
<^rder  that  the  hierarchy  may  be  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of 
]'oliti(>.  His  plan  of  equalizing  the  bishopricb,  includes  tlu* 
('re<'tion  of  tu'a  n(*w  sees.  Mr.  Sims's  ]»lan  of*  subdividing  the 
dicH't'st's  would  require  st'venty  new  ones,  making  the  total  number 
ninety-four,  besides  suffragan  biNho|>s.  The  first  aniiouncemeut 
of  such  a  multiplication  of  an  un|Yopular  order,  may  startle  some, 
;md  excite  derision  in  others.  Ilut,  if  twenty-four  bishop  were 
thought  an  insufficient  numlH!T  three  hundretl  years  ago,  when  the 
po]uilation  of  England  and  Wales  was  pobably  not  above  four 
millions,  surely,  now  that  it  has  risen  to  fourteen  inillious,  ninety- 
four  might  not  seem  a  disproportionate  number.  Besides,  the 
increase  in  the  numlicr  of  dignitaries,  u))on  Mr.  Sims's  model, 
would  not  fx‘  so  great  as  appears  at  the  firat  view.  He  proposes 
in  the  first  place,  to  almlish  tiie  archieptswpal  dignity, — undis¬ 
mayed  at  the  eniptv  sneer  which  Hooker  throw  s  out  against  Umae 
who  'quaml  at  syllaldes,  and  take  so  poor  exeeptions  at  the  first 
‘  four  letters  in  the  name  of  an  archbishop.'  (Vol.  111.  p.  iJlfy*) 
Next,  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  offiee  of  dean,  as  being 
‘  virtually  a  sinecure,  absorbing  funds  that  might  supp»rt  many 
‘  active  bishops,  or  relieve  many  aged  iueuiiibeuts.'  Thirdly, 
]\Ir.  Sims  would  have  no  clianecllors,  the  titk'  and  ofiice  being 
alike  unsanctioneil  by  early  Christian  antiquity.  The  duties  of 
a  chancellor  as  **  official  principal,'  belong  to  law  yers,  nut  to  church¬ 
men  ;  and  his  duties,  as  ^  vicar-general,'  should  be  discharged  by 
the  diocesan.  TIk-  archdeacon  is  aji  iuipriect  bishop  :  the  pu- 
psed  plan  would  give  him  his  propr  title  and  functions,  by  euu- 
viTting  archdeaconries  into  dioceses.  At  present,  Air.  Sims  re¬ 
marks,  the  ofliee,  whitii  is  of  ppish  origin,  and  has  an  ‘  exor- 
‘  hitaut  }mwer'  attaclied  tt)  it,  ‘  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  cre- 
‘  ation  of  new  dioceses,  and  to  the  full  discharge  of  episcopal 
‘  functions  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  pople.'  Now  if 
arch  bishops,  deans,  chancellors,  and  archdeacons  ccasc*  to  exist, 
no  reasonable  man  will  think  a  hundred  bishops  too  many,  unless 
he  has  an  implacable  quarrel  against  the  name  and  the  order  it¬ 
self. 

We  do  nut  feel  ourselves  called  upn  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to 
the  details  of*  Mr.  Sims's  model ;  but  it  is  certainly  deserving  of 
the  serious  atuntioii  of  all  the  friends  of  Church  Keiurm.  It 
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Haa  l>ecn  evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  otfirial  Atatistical  details.  S<»me  of  the  e^iiseopal  wes  whicli 
it  is  proposed  to  create,  existed  in  former  times;  for  instance, 
the  sees  of  Westminster,  Southampton,  Wells,  Taunton,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Shrewsbury,  ('oventrv,  Dciceslcr,  Huntingdon,  lledford, 
('ambridge,  Hull,  and  Nottingham;  most  of  which  were  con¬ 
stituted  episcopal  s<*cs  by  ’2(i  Henry  V  III.  c.  11*.  ^1  hreeof  these 

have  l)een  cxlinguishe(i  by  unions.  'I’lie  whole  of  Hertford¬ 
shire  wouhl  be  included  in  the  new  diocese  (now  archdeaconry) 
of  St.  Albans;  the  whole  of  Dorsetshire,  in  that  of  Dorchester; 
and  the  whole  of  (’uinlK*rland  and  Westmoreland  would  Ik?  di¬ 
vided  Intween  the  sees  of  (’arlisleand  Kendal.  I'hese  dioceses 
would  surely  Ik*  of  sufficient  territorial  dimensions.  Hut,  with- 
o»it  entering  further  into  the  details  of  the  ‘  model,'  we  shall  lay 
lieforc  our  readers  the  general  reasons  which  are  adduced  by  the 
amiable  and  much  resjK*cted  .Author,  for  pro|M)sing  so  extensive 
a  reform  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  biStahlishment. 

'  In  the  early  progress  of  ( ’liristiaiiity.  Hislmps  were  established  in 
different  cities.  As  in  the  seven  eliurehes  of  l*n»consnlar  Asia,  Kphesus, 
Smyrna,  Ac.  so  in  Mritain  also,  York,  I^ondon,  (’olchester,  ('uerleon, 
Ac.  were  Kpiscopal  Sees,  'fhe  Kpiseopid  See  di<l  not  constitute  u 

<>laee  a  city  ;  l»iit  cities  in  which  magistrates  presided,  were  selected  to 
M*  S«M*s  ;  and  from  each  of  thine  central  s|>ots,  religion  was  diffused 
amongst  the  /w/grour,  or  ei7/ogrr.f  (»f  the  surrounding  district.  Christ¬ 
ianity  had  U'en  alloyed  by  much  su])erstition,  wlien  the  missionaries 
sent  by  Ciregory  came  to  instruct  the  Angh»-Saxons.  In  the  year  (ifJd, 
Themlore  brought  a  new’  title  to  Kngland — that  of  Aiicii-bishop. 
William  the  ('onr|ueror  made  Bishops  Barons  of  the  realm.  As  Barons 
they  Is'came  ]Niliticians,  and  consigned  the  chief  part  of  their  duty  as 
Bishops  to  Archdeacons,  ( )fficials,  Vicars-fieneral,  Ac.  The  corruptions 
and  abus4*s  of  the  church  were  multiplied  ;  the  whole  ImkIv  was  covered 
with  piitn’fying  sores.  Lollards  in  Kngland,  like  the  \Valdenses  and 
Albigensi’s  on  the  continent,  entered  their  protests  against  reigning 
abominations,  'fhe  dawn  of  a  reform  (»f  the  National  Church  at  length 
appearetl  Henry  X'lll.  |H*rM*cutes  the  reformers,  yet  di.s.solves  the 
connexion  of  Kngland  with  Botne.  Ills  son  Kdw'ard  lM*coines  a 
genuine  Beformer.  Cranmer,  Bidley,  Biicer,  and  others,  a.ssist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Beformation.  Ib'fore  it  could  be  completed  according  to 
the  designed  mmlel,  Kngland  is  deprived  of  her  Monarch  by  early 
death,  ami  of  her  l»est  Bishops,  under  his  sanguinary  sister,  by  martyr¬ 
dom.  Kli/.alM'th  restores  Protestantism  ;  but  the  knglish  Church,*  in 
her  reign,  was  stam|M'd  with  a  diameter  of  s4*cularity  which  has  never 
U'en  effatN'tl.  'fhe  time  has  at  length  come  when  it  must  l>c  effaced  ; 
—  that  infidels  may  not  finally  succt*cd  in  overthrowing  the  Church  of 
Kngland  through  the  medium  of  long-]mtroniscd  abust's ;  that  religious 
DisMMiters  may  not  ileem  it  right  to  subvert  it  on  the  same  ground  ; 
and  th.U  the  memlx'rs  of  that  (’hurch  may  stand  up  in  its  defence  w’ith 
the  more  Atml  ajid  counup*,  as  thojw*  w  ho  are  not  the  advocates  of  errors 
or  corruptions,  but  the  friends  of  piety,  of  order,  of  truth,  of  morals. 
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of  loyalty,  and  of  civil  as  well  as  relipous  /reecfofii.  The  great  pre¬ 
liminary  step  to  a  second  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  U  the 
reformation  of  her  Kpiscopaev  ;  an  institution  not  originally  designed 
for  the  aggrandiaement  of  a  few,  but  for  the  benefit  of  many ;  and  the 
many  who  reouire  its  advantages,  are  the  many  millions  which 
Knglaml  and  Wales  now  contain  beyond  the  few  millions  of  former 
agi*s.  T)ie  evils  interwoven  wnth  the  present  system  of  Episaniacy 
In'ing  remove<l, — as  far  as  possible  without  delay,  and,  where  delay 
may  lie  alnnvst  unavoidable,  by  honest  prospective  measures, — the  re- 
f(»rmation  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  other  as|>ects,  os  pluralities, 
altenitions  in  the  Liturgy,  X’c.  may  be  effectually  prosecuted ;  whilst 
Kpisc<ipacy,  nnref  'ormed,  will  furnish  a  pretext  and  jirecedent  for  abuses 
in  other  de|mrtments  of  the  Established  Church ;  and,  by  thus  pre¬ 
senting  an  olistacle  and  barrier  to  improvement,  not  only  embarrass 
Ministers  of  State,  but,  jK'rhaps,  ultimately  involve  the  Episcopal 
order,  the  lloust'  of  Peers,  and  even  the  Throne,  in  }>erils  unexauijded 
siiici'  the  periml  of  the  Commonwealth. 

*  In  the  following  pages  a  plan  is  submitted,  by  the  adoption  of 
which,  it  is  l>elieved,  those  perils  may  l>e  averted.  A  model  of 
Episcopacy  is  pro|>osed,  in  defence  of  w  hich  reference  can  be  confidently 
made  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  practict*  of  the  j»rimitive  Church.  The 
gon<l  sense  of  the  Hritish  public  may  lie  at  the  same  time  apjiealed  to, 
to  determine,  whether  it  is  not  adapted  to  meet  the  actual  w'aiits  of  the 
people,  as  w’ell  jis  to  consolidate  and  preserve  the  fabric  of  the 
Established  ('hurch  in  all  its  nmst  valuable  constituent  ]»arts.  What¬ 
ever  it  is  here  pro]ios(Hl  to  alxilish,  is  neither  essential  to  Episcofiacy, 
nor  even  consistent  w  ith  its  primitive  and  purest  form  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  foreign  to  its  nature,  su]>ertiuous,  and  injurious.'  jip.  4 — (). 

'Pile  spt'cific  reasons  for  the  propost'd  alterations  are  interwoven 
with  the  plan  ;  and  a  few  additional  remarks  are  given  in  the 
Apjiendix.  Upon  the  subject  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  Mr. 
Sims  expresses  himself  in  the  following  explicit  language. 

‘  Wherever  offices  in  C-athedrals,  often  of  great  iiecuniary  value,  are 
vet  virtually  sinecures  ;  in»t  liestowed  as  a  reward  of  laborious  efforts 
or  long  servictN  hut  through  p<»liticul  influence  and  family  connexion  ; 
not  reservtnl  as  the  retreat  of  the  agtHl,  hut  for  the  enctairagemeiit  of 
indolence  ;  fiirmed  to  multiply  the  iniinbi'r  of  pluralists,  and  |>er{)etuate 
abusi's  ill  church  patronage ;  they  present  a  picture  that  cannot  but 
excite  the  regret  of  those  members  of  the  Church  of  EnglaiKl  who 
desire  that  the  great  principle  of  justice,  too  lung  outraged,  should 
triumph  in  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil  affairs.  The  day  may  not  be 
distant,  when  sinecures  shall  cease  to  exist ;  when  due  remuneration 
shall  he  given  to  Hisliops  from  a  diocesan  source,  without  recourse  to 
other  and  objt‘ctionable  sources  ;  when  liishops,  aided  both  statedlv 
and  oecuslonally  by  clergymen  of  great  eminence  as  preachers,  shall 
raiM*  cathedrals  to  their  just  elevation,  as  fountains  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  ;  w  hen  the  worship  within  the  walls  shall  lx*  less  theatrical, 
more  devotional,  less  conformed  to  the  Homish  model,  more  worthy  of 
a  Keforined  C'hurch  ;  w  hen  Diocesan  »S<*minarie8  or  Colleges  for  youth 
shall  bo  found  within  Cathedral  precincts ;  or,  at  least,  for  training 
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Home  of  those  desijjned  for  offices  in  the  Church  ;  whether  to  officiate 
as  Presbyters  after  their  university  education  ;  or  as  Deacons  without 
education  at  the  University,  in  school-chaiuds,  in  ])oor  and  populous 
citv -districts ;  or  as  School-masters  or  Parish  Clerks  in .  country 
villages.  Nor,  whenever  the  better  appropriation  of  Cathedral  projHfrty 
on  principles  of  equity  and  utility  shall  be  discussed,  will  the  erection 
and  endowment  of  neVV  Churches,  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  jMiorer  Clergy,  and  contributions  to  Schools  and  Hospitals,  it  is 
ho{)cd,  be  forgotten. 

‘  The  urgent  necessity  of  effecting  an  honest  reformation  in  the 
Church  of  England  being  now  generally  acknowledged,  the  most 
effectual  numsures  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  l)e  adopted.  The  re¬ 
formation  furnishes  a  precedent.  Bucer’s  Treatise  on  Church  (ioveni- 
ment  having  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  King  Edward  VI. 
with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  pluralities  and  the  correction  of  other 
abuses.  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  seven  other  ])er8on8  were  em- 
jK)wered  to  draw  up  canons  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  revised  by  thirty-two  persons  whom  the  King 
should  name.  The  early  death  of  King  Edward  defeated  the  noble 
design  before  it  could  be  completed.  To  that  failure,  as  one  chief 
source,  may  be  accurately  traced  some  of  the  calamities  in  the  reign  of 
('harles  I.,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  Church  at  this 
jH»rilous  crisis  is  surrounded  ;  difficulties,  however,  by  no  means,  it  is 
believed,  insurmountable.* — pp.  23,  24. 

The  part  of  the  model  which  we  least  like,  is  that  which 
relates  to  synods.  ‘  I  was  ever  of  Nazianzen’s  opinion,’  says 
Bishop  Burnet,  ‘  who  never  wished  to  see  any  more  synods  of 
‘  the  clergy.’  But  Warburton  may  be  right,  when  he  says,  that 
the  (juarrels  of  synodical  assemblies  ‘  have  all  arisen  from  not 
*  having  had  their  original  and  end  precisely  determined.’  A 
synod  or  other  church  assembly  that  should  not  assume  to  decree 
rites  or  ceremonies,  or  affect  any  authority  in  questions  of  faith, 
composed  in  part  of  laymen,  and  confining  its  proceedings  to  the 
proper  business  of  such  meetings,  might  be  as  innocent  as  an 
Association-meeting  among  Independents,  or  a  Congregational 
Union. 

I'wo  questions  may  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers  in  relation 
to  this  project  of  Church  Reform :  Is  it  likely  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  or  any  similar  plan — Would  such  Reform  extinguish  or 
diminish  Dissent  ?  If  required  to  return  an  answer  to  the  first 
question,  we  should  say,  that,  as  we  affect  not  to  be  prophets 
ourselves,  so  we  have  learned  to  hold  very  cheap  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  will  venture  with  any  confidence  to  predict  w’hat  will 
or  will  not  take  place  in  political  affairs.  Things  the  most  un¬ 
likely  have  lately  been  accomplished ;  and  other  things  almost 
universally  pronounced  to  be  inevitable,  have  7iot  occurred. 
Ihus  much,  however,  we  may  venture  to  predict;  that  the  longer 
Church  reform  is  put  off,  the  greater  changes  will  be  found 
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necessary  ;  and  further,  that  if  Divine  Providence  intends  pros¬ 
perity  or  permanence  to  the  Church  of  England,  its  reform  is  not 
very  distant. 

Our  renly  to  the  second  question  would  be,  that  such  a  reform 
would  at  least  conciliate  the  respect  and  esteem  of  other  Chris¬ 
tian  churches ;  and,  as  it  would  inevitably  bring  on  the  revision 
of  the  other  matters  in  dispute,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  it 
might  lead  towards  a  general  accommodation.  A  ‘  Non-secular 
‘  Episcopacy  ’  would  assuredly  be  far  more  formidable  to  Dissent, 
more  especially  in  connexion  with  a  reformed  ritual,  than  Prelacy 
in  all  its  might  and  glory.  But  upon  this  delicate  point,  lest  we 
should  be  misunderstood  by  some  of  our  friends  who  are  ready  to 
suspect  us  of  not  being  sufficiently  staunch,  we  shall  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Author  of  “  Fiat  Jus- 
titia^  He  anticipates,  not,  in  the  first  instance,  a  reform  in  the 
Establishment,  but  a  separation  from  it,  retaining  the  constitution 
and  the  forms  of  an  Episcopal  community. 

'  Episcopacy/  he  remarks,  ^  would  not' only  be  a  very  harmless  thing 
when  separated  from  the  state,  but,  in  such  a  condition,  it  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  splendid  error  which  it  at  present  is,  and,  by  the  modi¬ 
fications  it  would  receive,  might  perhaps  come  nearer  to  the  primitive 
model  (if  there  be  one)  than  Congregationalism  itself.  fk^parated 
from  the  state,  many  immense  evils  of  the  Episcopal  system,  as  at 
])resent  existing,  would  be  annihilated  at  once.  The  men,  too,  of 
whom  the  supposed  Church  would  be  composed,  would  have  the  pow'er 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  Prayer-book  as  it  is, — and  they  would 
resist  it ;  we  should  soon  see  that  their  voice,  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
science,  would  demand  a  revision ; — their  power  and  liberty  would  se¬ 
cure  it ; — alterations  would  be  made  in  their  forms  and  ritual,  which 
would  render  their  Liturgy  and  Offices  more  scriptural  in  themselves, 
and  less  objectionable  to  honest  men,  than  they  unquestionably  are  at 
present.  Relieved  from  the  thraldom  of  a  State-church,  they  would 
get  rid  of  the  **  sectarian  spirit/*  which  that  thraldom  inspires  and 
perpetuates ; — they  would  learn,  as  a  body,  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  other  churches  and  other  ministers,  and  would  hold  visible  com¬ 
munion  with  them  as  such.  This  would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties ; 
— it  would  destroy  in  time  the  bigotry  of  both  ; — each  would  gradually 
come  nearer  the  other,  and  get  proportionably  further  from  itself ;  and 
in  the  end,  they  would  meet  just  at  the  point,  jierhaps,  where  truth  is 
at  present — somewhere  in  the  space  between  them. 

'  From  this  explanation,  you  will  perceive,  that  my  language  was 
not  intended  to  imply  an  approbation  of  Episcopacy  as  it  is,  nor  of  the 
Church  forms  and  discipline  as  they  are ;  I  meant  only  to  express  the 
satisfaction  I  should  feel  in  the  first  step  towards  reformation  being 
taken  by  the  parties  concerned,  and  my  willingness  to  leave  the  next 
to  themselves.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  contend,  that  no  modifi¬ 
cation  of  Episcopacy  could  render  it  innocent,  and  no  alteration  in  the 
forms  of  tlie  Church  make  them  acceptable.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
first  might  not  be  reduced  to  something  nearly  primitive ;  and  us  to 
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the  second,  1  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  use  of  a  Liturgy  in  public 
worship,  iw  connexion  with  free  prayer,  to  either  the  one  or  the  other 
exclusively  and  alone.  Dissenting  Churches  need,  I  think,  reform,  as 
well  as  the  Church  established  bvTaw ;  not  to  the  same  extent,  indeed, 
nor  of  the  same  kind,  but  still  reform.  Feeling  this,  I  am  not  dis- 
|H>sed,  in  inviting  others  to  become  Dissenters,  to  ask  them  to  go  all  at 
once  so  far,  as  that  the  next  step,  if  they  are  wise,  will  be  to  attempt 
to  come  back  again, — unless,  indeed,  I  could  hope  that,  by  doing  so, 
they  would  bring  in  a  body—  at  least  a  liiile  way — their  elder  noncon¬ 
forming  brethren  along  w'ith  them. 

'  The  fact  is,  I  sometimes  suspect  that  no  system,  as  at  present  ex¬ 
isting  and  administered,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
countr)'.  The  Church  is  encumbered  with  frightful  enormities ;  the 
|)eople  have  outstripped  it  in  the  stature  of  their  minds,  and  they  have 
outlived  that  affection  w'hich,  from  unreasoning  sentiment—  from  mere 
instinctive  respect  for  what  is  established  and  venerable, — once  at¬ 
tached  them  to  its  observances  and  its  forms.  Dissent,  unaccom- 
moduting  and  exclusive,  ignorant  or  regardless  of  human  nature,  pur¬ 
suing  its  principles  of  theoretical  perfection,  and  attaching  too  much 
imjMjrtance  to  microscopic  formalities,  —repels  many  whom  it  should 
study  to  attract.  Thousands  who  are  ill  at  ease  while  remaining  in 
the  Church,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  fall  back  on  the  conventicle. 
The  clergyman  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  and  the  state  of  the 
Establishment,  anxious  and  ready  to  leave  it,  looks  abroad  in  vain  for 
some  other  denomination  w’itb  which  be  could  willingly  associate. 
Those  who  positively  secede,  do  not  unite  themselves  with  existing 
Dissenters.  If  any  number  w’cre  to  separate,  they  w^ould  be  compelled 
to  form  a  distinct  denomination,  for  there  is  none  at  present  with 
which  they  could  cordially  coalesce.  The  sudden  destruction  of  the 
Church  by  violence  and  rapine,  is,  I  am  quite  persuaded,  what  every 
liberal  Dissenter  would  deplore.  Touched,  howx'ver,  it  must  l)e,  and 
that  W'ith  no  tender  hand.  The  distribution  of  its  property  ;  the  re¬ 
vision  of  its  offices;  its  detachment  from  the  State;  and  its  advances 
to  communion  with  other  churches  ;— all  this  must  proceed,  and  prf»- 
cml  far,  to  meet  the  just  and  imperative  demands  prompted  either  by 
the  desire  for  rational  reform,  or  by  the  principles  and  aspirations  of 
advancing  piety.*  Two  Letters,  tkc.  pp.  52 — 55. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  taken  this  extract,  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  scarcely  less  remarkable,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  than  Mr. 
Sims’s  ‘  iVlodel  \  It  consists  of  free  and  desultory  thoughts  ujion 
almost  the  whole  range  of  topics  comprised  in  the  ecclesiastical 
controversy  ;  dictated,  most  evidently,  by  deep  reflection  and  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  and 
licaring  the  impress  of  that  spiritual  wisdom  of  which  at  this  crisis 
the  Ch  urch  of  Christ  stands  in  so  peculiar  need.  The  Writer 
avows  himselt  to  be,  on  conviction,  a  Dissenter ;  but  he  has  the 
courage  at  the  same  time  to  express  his  doubt,  whether  Congre- 
gationalists,  though  ‘  impregnable  on  the  point  of  Dissent  from 

the  Establishment,  art'  cither  defensible  or  consistent  in  many 
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*  of  the  parts  and  practices  of  their  own  system.'  While  an  Es¬ 
tablishment  ‘  seems  adapted  merely  to  prevent  the  absolute  in- 
‘  fidelity  of  the  many',  and  Independency,  ‘  to  preserve  and  per- 
‘  feet  the  piety  of  a  few',  he  has  at  times  thought,  he  confesses, 
that  he  could  imagine  ‘  something  partaking  of  both,  but  better 
‘  than  either He  does  not  venture  to  lay  before  us  any  new 
model  of  Congregationalism  ;  and  he  is  prudent  in  not  affording 
the  pretext  which  any  definite  plan  would  present,  for  pouring 
contempt  u|K)n  his  counsels  as  those  of  a  visionary.  What  he 
has  apparently  aimed  at,  has  been,  to  moderate  the  headstrong 
confidence  with  which  zealots  and  bigots  on  both  sides  rush  to  the 
wordy  war,  each  proclaiming,  ‘  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  we'; — 
to  awaken  some  salutary  misgivings  as  to  the  perfection  of  any 
system  of  church  government  which  at  present  exists;  and  to 
shew,  that  ('hurch -reform  may  be  applicable  as  well  to  Congre- 
gationalists  as  to  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians.  The  first 
step  to  conciliation  is  the  mutual  admission  that  all  parties  have 
been  in  the  wrong.  The  temper  of  the  times,  liowever,  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  if  we  may  judge  from  the  publications  of  ail  parties, 

‘  seems  violently  opposed  to  conciliation.’ 

*  I  sometimes  hope  *,  proceeds  the  Writer,  *  that  there  may  be  many 
pure  and  elevated  spirits  concealed,  who  have  not  Iwwed  the  knee  to 
the  Baal  of  confusion  ;  who  are  anxious  to  end  the  dissensions  of  the 
pious,  that  all  may  go  forth  in  one  united  phalanx  against  ungodliness 
and  sin  ;  who  feel  that  we  have  a  common  enemy,  and  ought  to  avoid 
becoming  enemies  to  each  other ;  and  who,  therefore,  are  prepared,  or 
preparing,  for  taking  advantage  of  any  circumstances  which  shall  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  application  of  the  oil  of  charity  to  the  agitated  waters  of 
strife  and  debate.  May  it  l>e  so !  and  may  it  s(Km  he  discovered  by  a 
disposition,  in  some  of  all  churches,  to  substitute  calm  and  brotherly 
conference  fir  burning  and  bitter  controversy  !  ’  p.  7^. 

We  are  willing  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  can  discern  some 
faint  indications  of  a  rising  disposition  of  this  nature  in  the  body 
to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong.  Here  and  there,  we 
have  heard  expressions  of  regret  that  the  banner  of  ecclesiastical 
discord  should  have  been  of  late  so  vauntingly  displayed  from  the 
platform  and  from  the  press.  Three  years  ago,  we  ventured  to 
say  to  the  Dissenters,  ‘  Forget  your  old  and  fruitless  controversy 
‘  with  the  Church,  till  better  times  give  you  a  lietter  hope  of 
‘being  kindly  list-ned  to.’*  It  is  well  known  to  many,  what 
fierce  indignation  on  the  part  of  some  w//r«-l)issenters,  what  un¬ 
just  suspicion  on  the  part  of  others,  the  ])resiimptuou8  admonition 
excited  at  the  time.  The  policy  we  then  recommended,  it  has 
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Rince  been  acknowledged  by  some  of  these  very  parties,  would 
have  been  the  best  for  the  interests  of  our  religious  Institutions, 
the  best  for  the  cause  of  Reform,  the  best  for  the  cause  of  Dissent. 
Similar  advice,  now,  may  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  calmly 
listened  to ;  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  this  pamphlet  will 
produce  a  strong  and  salutary  impression.  In  the  Appendix  No. 
IV.,  will  be  found  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Author,  proposing  a 
problem  which  will  doubtless  startle  many  readers :  ‘  Of  what  mo- 
‘  difications  is  the  system  of  Congregationalism  susceptible,  that 
‘  may  adapt  it  to  the  general  circumstances  of  society  To 
maintain  that  it  is  unsusceptible  of  modification  or  improvement, 
would  be  only  to  pronounce  its  condemnation,  and  to  predict  its 
fall.  The  present  Writer  avows  a  strong  persuasion,  that  ‘  either 
‘  some  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  com])rehending  the  dif- 
*  ferent  elements  of  excellence  at  present  separated  and  diffused, 

‘  will  suddenly  arise,  produced  by  such  a  donation  to  the  Church 
‘  of  charity  and  wisdom  as  should  lead,  almost  by  miracle,  to  uni- 
‘  vcrsal  combination  and  consolidated  effort,  and  in  this  all  others 
‘  shall  merge  and  terminate or  many  of  those  at  present  exist- 
‘  ing  may  remain,  but  the  spirit  that  distinguishes  and  divides 
‘  them  shall  perish.’ 

'  The  rise  and  diffusion  of  a  feeling  like  this  *,  he  proceeds,  *  would 
be  to  me  a  proof  that  “  God  was  coining  forth  from  his  place  ”,  “  to 
visit  his  Church  and  to  water  it ;  greatly  to  enrich  it  with  the  river  of 
God  which  is  full  of  water ;  ”  **  to  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the 
earth,  and  a  rejoicing  to  all  people”.  I  could  imagine  that  the  latter- 
day  glory  were  begun,  if  I  heard,  on  all  sides  and  from  many  voices, 
a  demand  fur  union — not  uniformity :  for  univeksal  communion — 
not  sectarian  exclusiveness.  This  is  the  spirit  which,  in  its  perfect 
development,  will  raise  every  sect  above  its  petty  partialities,  and  at 
lust  fuse  all  intd  one  great  and  consolidated  whole.  Deej),  pure,  un¬ 
affected  love  penetrating  and  pervading  the  Church,  uniting  all  its 
parts  in  actual  fellowship,  and  making  it  visibly  as  well  as  spiritually 
one  ;  this  is  the  w’eapon  for  subduing  the  world.  The  virtue  of  love 
has  been  much  lauded,  hut  little  felt ;  often  inculcated,  but  seldom 
exemplified  ;  talked  of,  but  not  understood.  IMen,  judging  from  their 
conduct,  have  supposed  it  to  signify  love  to  their  own  sect — marvellous 
affection  ! — or  love  to  all  others  when  they  shall  have  joined  theirs, — 
magnanimous  liberality !  Love  of  this  sort  has  had  its  ]\Iillennium. 
It  has  done  nothing  but  mischief  during  the  long  lapse  of  far  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Another,  and  a  more  comprehensive  principle, 
is  required  now.  I  cannot  but  hojie  that  the  day  is  tmproaching,  w’hen 
the  sublime  experiment  of  its  pow’er  shall  be  tried.  The  bigot  of  every 
denomination  has  taken  for  his  text,  “  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above 
is  frst  pure,  then  peaceable  ” ;  and  on  this  he  has  rung  his  eternal 
changes,  arguing  for  the  subjugation  of  all  to  sympathy  with  himself, 
before  he  could  unite  with  them  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  I 
should  say  to  all  w’ho  agree  in  the  profession  of  primary  and  funda- 
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mental  truth,  but  who  ditfer  in  secondary  and  inconsiderable  matters, 
“  Study  ^first  to  be  jieaceable,  then  pure**;  “  Receive  ye  one  another, 
as  Christ  also  received  you,  to  Rie  glory  of  G«)d ;  **  «  Let  not  him  that 
eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not,  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not, 
judge  him  that  eateth ;  *’  “  Follow  after  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  things  whereby  ye  may  edify  each  other/*  In  your  separate 
condition  you  have  all  arrived  at  the  same  views  as  to  saving  truth : 
oxj)ect  further  agreement  as  the  reward  of  fellowship.  Let  as  many 
as  are  perfect  ** — instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine 
— “  be  thus  minded  ;  **  and,  **  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,** 
— if,  on  subordinate  topics,  you  have  different  opinions,  —by  proceeding 
together  in  brotherly  communion,  “  God  will  reveal  even  this  unto 
you.”  Love  in  the  heart  will  become  light  in  the  intellect ;  you  will 
feel  yourselves  perpetually  approaching  to  greater  uniformity ;  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  you  have  more  of  that  visible  oneness  which  will  for  ever  Imj 
seen  in  the  Church  in  heaven,  you  will  display  less  of  that  diversity  of 
sentiment  which  hitherto  has  distinguished  and  often  distracted  the 
Church  upon  earth.*  Two  Letters,  &c.  pp.  (il — (53. 

We  could  wish  here  to  close  the  present  paper ;  hut  we  must, 
with  all  convenient  brevity,  proceed  to  coin])lete  our  design  of 
adverting  to  the  other  branches  of  flie  ecclesiastical  debate. 

3.  The  original  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  Hi¬ 
erarchy  and  the  Puritans,  was  the  imposition  of  unscriptural 
rites  and  ceremonies.  It  was  not  Fipiscopacy,  hut  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  eucharist,  the  surplice,  and 
the  other  objectionable  parts  of  the  offices  and  ritual  of  the 
Church,  which  formed  the  main  occasion  of  the  long  dispute 
within  the  Church,  that  terminated  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
With  the  discussion  of  tliese  points.  Hooker’s  fourtli  and  fiftli 
books  are  occupied ;  and  they  have  assigned  to  them  a  very  jiro- 
minent  place  among  the  reasons  of  Dissent,  in  the  Protestant 
Dissenter’s  Catechism.  A  new  edition  of  this  tract,  with  some 
judicious  corrections  and  omissions  by  the  highly  respected 
Jilditor,  is  now  before  us ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  take  this  oc¬ 
casion  of  saying  a  few  words  ujxin  the  publication. 

We  arc  not  aware  of  the  date  of  the  original  edition,  but  this 
Catechism  must  have  been  first  published  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  when  it  had  the  honour  of  being  vehemently  reviled  by  two 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  day.  Bishop  Horsley  and  Kdmund 
Burke  ;  a  circumstance  which  must  have  tended  greatly  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  circulation.  Its  sale  w’ould  not  seem,  how’cver,  to  have 
been  very  rapid,  since,  in  IBO7,  it  had  reached  but  a  thirteenth 
edition,  and  six  editions  only  have  since  been  taken  off  in  five 
and  twenty  years.  Had  this  Catechism  really  been  in  popular 
use  among  the  Dissenters,  had  it  been  generally  regardt‘d  as  ‘  a 
standard  work  %  (as  those  who  have  made  it  the  text  of  their 
aspersions  upon  the  Dissenters,  have  affected  to  8Uj)|)08e,)  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  sale,  would  have  been  ten  times,  or  we 
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might  sav  a  hundred  time<?  as  great.  Hut  it  has  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  p)pu!arity,  and  we  can  hardly  supixise  that  it  was 
ever  u^^ed  as  a  catechism.  It  has  more  the  character  of  a  po¬ 
lemical  squih,  than  of  a  et)lIettion  of  religious  knowledge;  and  it 
was  far  l>c‘tter  ada])ted  to  the  year  than  to  Uk'M).  'This, 

the  present  T.ditor  ap]H'ars  to  have  felt,  so  far  as  to  induee  him 
to  omit  many  offensive  J)as8ages,  fur  which  he  offers  the  following 
ajadogy. 

‘  A  minute  criticiMii  on  ol)^olete  terms  and  plirases,  in  such  a  eom- 
{>«>Hition  as  the  Kngli.'>h  liturgy,  must  ap|K‘ar  invidious,  and  is  not  at 
all  consistent  with  the  candour  and  liiierality  winch  ought  to  l»e  found 
among  l)isM*nters.  Simie  things  whicli  may  he  very  |iroper,  or  iie- 
cess;irv,  in  a  controversy  with  a  high-flying  ('iiurchman,  will  !)y  no 
nuans  fit  the  lips  of  a  child  or  any  young  person  of  eitlier  sex,  into 
w  in  M*  hands  tins  (’atechism  may  come.  I  luive  sajh'tn’d  one  of  those 
pass;iges  which  relate  to  tlie  Spiritual  (’ourts:  their  thunders  have 
long  ceasetl  to  roar.  Ami  the  universities  are  certainly  in  a  much 
Iw'tter  state  than  when  this  little  work  was  written.  After  all,  I  have 
left  unaltered  many  lines  wliich  some  perhaps  will  think  had  keen 
fa'tter  Idotted  init.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  whieh  operate  at  all 
times,  there  are  .som»*  derived  froni  the  eircumstanees  td  tlie  tiiin*  in 
which  we  live,  to  enforce  a  trtily  evangelical  style  of  condiiet  towards 
thos4‘  who  differ  fnnn  us  in  thesi*  matters,  'fin*  ('hureh  of  Kiigland, 
every  one  may  see,  is  t«M»  much  like  “  a  house  divided  against  itself", 
to  1m*  allowed  to  re])nKich  us  with  our  divisiiiiis.  ...  If  these  things 
luive  contributed  to  place  Disseiilers  on  higher  ground  than  that  on 
which  they  formerly  stiMnl,  let  them  tiisdain  to  tlwell  on  little  hlemishes 
in  the  liturgy.  1^*1  them  exhiliit  the  dignified  mo<leration  and  ge¬ 
nerous  forlM*arance  which  must  ever  accompany  “  the  meekness  of 
wisdom."  ‘ 

’’I'licse  remarks  are  worthy  of  the  iimiahle  spirit  of  the  learned 
Kditor;  hut  why,  it  may  he  asked,  repuhlish  a  ‘  (’atechism  ^ 
o|Hm  to  such  ohjcctious If  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  the 
motives  which  ha\e  led  Dr.  Newman  to  sanction  this  reprint,  wc 
should  sus])ect  that  his  regard  for  the  vencrahle  name  of  old 
Samuel  Palnier,  and  feelings  of  kindly  remembrance  towards  one 
whose  friendship  he  t; ;  »ye(l,  have  liad  the  chief  influence;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wish  that  the  (’atechism  should  not  again  l)o 
printed  without  the  removal  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  impro- 
prietie.s.  Dr.  N.  expresses  his  persuasion  that  the  ‘  leading 
principles'  .are  derived  from  the  (’hristian  Revelation;  hut  this 
says  little  in  favour  of  the  form  in  which  those  princijdcs  are  ex¬ 
hibited.  \Vc  douht,  however,  whetlier  the  answer  to  the  first 
nuestion  can  In'  reconciled  with  those  leading  principles.  'I'hat 
there  are  ‘  four  religions'  in  the  world,  ‘  the  I'agan,  the  Jewish, 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  ('hristian ',  we  must  think  as  crude  and 
incorrect  a  notion  as  could  |>ossibly  Ik*  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
a  young  Nonconfomiist.  I'hc  first  part  comprises  ‘  a  brief  his- 
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tory\  ^hich  ct^mos  down  only  to  the  year  177^*  second 

gives  the  reasons  of  Dissent,  in  the  grt'ater  part  of  which  we  of 
eourse  must  eoincide.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  but  feeble 
reasons  ;  others  captious ;  and  there  is  a  disagrwable  tiippaney 
and  ]HTtness  in  the  style,  (K*easioned  by  the  very  form  of  the 
Wi»rk,  as  a  4lial<»gue  betwi^tm  Question  and  Answer.  An  insUnee 
of  the  ea]nioiis  remarks  may  be  found  at  Q,  ‘  Why  do  Dia- 

*  senters  objtvt  to  the  appointment  of  these  holy  days?  j4.  It  is 

*  iin]>t^ssib]e  that  lunuy  of  them  should  be  observed  without  a 
‘  cul]^ble  neglect  of  business.'  I'rue,  but  ‘  many  '  of  them  are 
jiot  observed.  Tfro  only  (not  Sundays)  are  ndigiously  observed 
by  the  Chureh  of  England ;  and  the  young  Noneoiiforinist 
should  lx*  told,  that  the  appointment  of  the  fasts  and  festivals  did 
not  originate  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  long  ceased 
to  Ix'  regarded  as  binding.  Again,  at  Q.  113,  we  Imve  a  most 
enrious  ]»iece  of  information.  After  the  respondent  has  enu¬ 
merated  ‘the  rrintrs  cognizable  by  the  Spiritual  Court',  viz. 

‘  (iduifery^  fnmirnfinn^  simony,  heresy,  schism,  slander,  perjury ^ 

‘  neglecting  the  sacraments,  and  the  like he  is  questioned,  what 
are  the  punishments  inflicted  on  |x*rsons  found  guilty  of  such 
crimes  ?  Answer.  ‘  Chiefly  those  which  the  Gospel  docs  not 
‘  warrant ;  such  as  fines,  imprisonments,  deprivation,  and  excom- 
‘  nuinieation.'  1)(X‘8  not  the  Gospel,  then,  warrant  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  the  adulterer  ?  Or  are  fine  and  imprisonment  im¬ 
proper  punishments  of  the  ]XTjurer  ‘  and  the  like'.^  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  Spiritual  Court  is  an  unconstitutional  tribunal ;  but  that 
is  another  matter.  l"|H)n  the  whole,  we  are  glad  to  notice  the 
improvements  in  this  twentieth  edition  of  the  Catechism ;  but  we 
should  not  be  sott}’  to  think  that  it  would  be  the  last. 

Were  we  required  to  state  our  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  should  refer  to  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  ('hurchmen, — to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hum,  Mr.  Ki- 
land,  and  others,  which  prove,  beyond  all  possibility  of'  denial, 
that  what  mav  lx*  represented  as  mere  cavils  when  urged  by  the 
Dissenter,  are  real  grievances  to  the  pious  clergyman.  And  the 
less  Dissenters  say  about  these  matters,  the  more  boldly  they  w  ill 
B}X‘ak,  who  feel  their  pressure.  Nonconformity  no  longer  stands 
in  netnl  of  this  method  of  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  church 
reform  takes  place,  the  revision  of  the  offices  and  liturgy,  and  of 
the  U‘rms  of  ministerial  conformity,  must  follow.  'J'he  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  acts  that  ever 
disgraced  a  (’hristian  Government,  is  fervently  to  bi*  desired  for 
this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  that  its  existence  stamps  witii 
more  than  inconsistency  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
obtain  the  alteration  of  an  iota  in  the  book  to  which  they  nave 
solemnly  pledged  their  unqualified  approbation. 

4.  'J'he  fourth  branch  of  the  controversy  relates  to  the  Esta- 
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hlishmcnt  an  Huch,  and  to  the  (’luircli  |>ro]HTty.  *V)m  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  |w>litical  cn<|uiry,  though  one  of  vast  importance  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  semlar  interests  of  the 
comnminitv.  It  einhraces,  indeed,  a  very  extensive  range,  and 
sulKlivides  it^^elf  into  various  distinct  heads  of  impiiry :  I.  'The 
ex|H‘dienc\*  of  I'ndowments  in  relation,  1.  to  the  intere  sts  of  helm¬ 
ing  ;  -2.  the  sn]>|>ort  (»f  the  ministry  ;  .‘k  charitable  and  henevo- 
Wnl  objects  :  II.  the  existing  (dmreh  l*ro|K’rty,  considered,  1.  as 
to  its  tenure  and  amount ;  2.  as  to  its  kind  and  the  inode  of  levy¬ 
ing  the  lithe  ;  3.  as  to  its  elistribution.  We  protest  against  the 
attempt  io  make  any  part  of  this  extended  eiujuiry  a  jmrty  or  a 
l)iH>ienling  question.  'I’hc  tithe  is  a  national  grievance,  but  not 
more  so  to  Dissenters  than  to  others;  for  the  allegation  that  it  is 
‘  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,'*  we  cannot  bnt  regard  as 
altogether  erroneous.  'The  conduct  of  the  Quakers,  who,  for 
t*onH<  ience'  sake,  submit  to  inconvenience,  gives  a  consistency  and 
res|Hetability  to  their  e<>llective  ])rotest  against  lithe,  which  must 
clear  them  of  insincerity  even  in  the  eyes  of  tln»Ke  who  consider 
their  objections  as  unreasonable.  Hut  in  Dissenters  wln»  pay 
tithe  without  scnijile,  the  plea  that  their  consciences  are  hurt  at 
having  the  money  n*  pay,  sounds  too  inueh  like  a  reason  of  self-in¬ 
terest,  rather  than  of  piety. 

'Fhe  ‘  Address  to  the  Dissenters  of  Kngland  on  the  subject  of 
Tithes,''  wc  should  presume  to  Ik*  a  juvenile  essay.  Flippant, 
shallow,  violent,  and  declamatory,  it  affords  a  flagrant  stH'ciinen 
of  that  secularized,  or  rather  vulgarized  Diss<'nterism  which  makes 
a  goiKl  cause  bmk  like  a  bad  one.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  political 
tirade  ;  and  a  single  sentence  will  indicate  the  taste  of  the  writer. 

‘  The  true  rights  nf  tnaiikiiul  iK'gin  to  develop  tlieinsidves  with  a 
fleiirnes.H  that  cannot  tail  to  beget  an  energy  in  the  assertion  of  them, 
that  no  corruption — no  collective  power  <»f  all  the  “  would-l>e-tvrants’' 
in  the  worhl — can  possibly  resist.’  j>.  2.‘l. 

'I'hc  subject  of 'l  ithe  will  infallibly  undergo  the  searching  in- 
cjuest  of  the  reformetl  Parliament:  it  is  there  that  Dissenters 
might  with  the  most  effect  contribute  their  assistance  to  the 
.settlement  of  what  is  ])ro]>erly  a  legislative  question.  The 
abstract  question  relating  to  the  expediency  of  endowments, 
hs  quite  another  matter.  F])on  tliis  |>oint,  we  arc  inclined  to 
think  with  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  Author  of  the  Letters,  that 
the  extreme  opinions  arc  both  remote  from  the  truth.  Then, 
again,  as  to  the  right  of  interfering  with  existing  endowments, 
and  of  rc'gidating  Church  pro|H'rty,  there  arisc‘8  an  imiHirtant 
question  of  constitutional  law,  which  we  cannot  regard  as 
Iwlonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  controversy.  “  Finf  Justitin  ^ 
Iw-icfly  touches  u|>«>n  the  subject  in  a  note,  with  equal  goml  sense 
and  m«Klerition  ;  and  we  shall  transcrilK*  his  observations  without 
going  further  into  the  «*ubjcct  at  present. 
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‘  N\  hjit  appt'ars  to  roe  the  common-st^ae  rieV  of  tht*  “  Church  and 
its  ondowrocnts,”  as  IH.  Dealtr)'  ixtmld  ex]ireHs  it,  rouv  Ik*  given  iu 
von*  tVn  words.  Funds,  ackno\«  ledgt*d  U»  be  large,  exist  uuioiig  us  iu 
the  shap<'  of  property  profcxaediy  drtHded  to  Oud ;  that  is,  intended  to 
provide  for  the  s«*rvice  of  Gi»d  in  order  to  |u*oiiMile  the  rtdigious  benefit 
of  the  iMNijde.  This  property  has  uritten,  or  arises,  from  the  bt‘t|ueata 
of  tlie  ]uous,  governroent  grants,  and  direct  taxation.  Now,  of  all  be- 
lu'volenl  Ivquests,  Govemnient  is  tlie  ultiniatt'  trustee  ;  it  can  modify 
tlo’ir  list',  or  change  their  d<*stinatioii,  aheuever  an  obvious  necessity 
requires  it  :  hence,  it  can  authorize  the  Dirt'Clors  of  the  ilarpur 
C^harity,  at  Rt'dford,  to  apjdy  a  jairtioii  of  their  funds  to  objects  not 
Cfuiteni plated  by  him  who  lH*stoued  them  ;  hence,  too,  it  can  divert 
what  a-as  left  to  suppfirt  Popi'ry  in  general,  or  to  provide  inas8e,s  for 
the  souls  of  particular  individuals,  to  the  use  of  Protestant  literary  or 
religious  institutions.  Again  :  Whatever  Goveniineiit  gives  for  the 
]uildic  advantage, — for  the  public  advantage  it  cun  resume; — ‘it  ought 
to  do  so,  if  enlightened  public  opinion  deroaiid  it  ; — public  opinion 
may  demand,  in  such  a  case,  the  one  of  two  things — either,  that  the 
grant  Ik‘  discontinued  entirely,  lieing  found  bv  experience*  U»  U*  in¬ 
jurious  rather  tlnui  liencticial  ;  or,  that  it  Ik*  discontinued  as  to  its 
form,  but  still  made  in /hr/,  though  under  a  new  modification. 

*  (Church -]>ro]>erty  is  really  the  projierty  of  the  nation.  It  has  been 
left,  or  gr.inted,  as  has  bt*cn  said,  not  fi»r  the  private  and  (wcuniury 
la'netit  of  individuals  who  may  hujipeii  tt>  ikmum'ss  it,  but  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  benefit  of  the  whole  coninion wealth.  If  this  is  not  cousulU*d  or 
secure<l  by  its  appropriation,  the  jieople  have  a  right  to  demand  that  it 
should.  It  is  property  held  upon  certain  cuuditions;  and  if  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  nation,  whose'  pro^ierty  it  really  is,  must 
hsik  out  for  those  wdio  will  fulfil  them  ; — those*  who  are  willing  to  do 
its  work,  and  able  to  do  it  well ;  and,  if  it  should  U*  satisfied — ru- 
tionallv  and  religiously  Hutisfk*il — that  the  creation  of  such  pnqierty 
was  a  blunder  and  u  mistake  ;  that  it  ha.s  proved,  and  will  ever  prove, 
ail  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  those*  very  ends  which  it  is  jirofesstKllv 
intende^d  to  promote-  ;  that,  in  fact,  the*  coiiditiiuis  eui  whicli  it  is  held, 
will  be-  iM'tte'f  fulfillenl  withemt  it  :  then — I  do  neit  hesitate  to  think, 
tiiut  it  has  the  right — the  legal  and  nmral  right — to  annihilate  it  all, 
bv  devoting  it  to  other  objects  of  public  utility. 

*  On  the'se*  principles  setme  )>ersoiis  have  udveec'uted  the  application 
of  Church  pre»)»erty  to  the*  fiaymeiit  e»f  the  iiatumal  debt,  lo  me  this 
apiiear.s  to  U*  u  )iremature  and  violent  profHisition.  1  admit,  that  I 
think  cireumstuiices  might  authorize*  this ;  that  is,  trJ4en  it  should  be 
completely  proved  to  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  (khijiIo,  that  tliis 
would  be*  Dieere*  for  the  glory  of  Geid,  and  the  premiotion  of  his  cause, 
than  putting  it  te>  any  religious  use*.  If,  because*  property  has  been 
left  to  he*  employed  in  a  certain  way,  it  is  to  continue  to  be  so  employed 
ill  spite*  eif  all  the  iesseais  of  expe'rienue*  to  prover  it  an  evil  ;  this  would 
neit  einly  be*  to  consent  to  the  continuance*  of  the*  evil,  but  it  would  be 
to  make  the  dead  the  legislators  of  the  living,  — to  give  the  power  of 
geweriimeiit  to  the*  grave*,  — 1(»  make  the  mistakes  of  the*  child  impera¬ 
tive*  maxims  for  the  man.  I  admit,  therefore,  the  jHiwer  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  of  the  people  speaking  through  their  legitimate  organs^  to 
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iimke  the  projxjstnl  si'cular  U!M‘  of  the  funds  «if  the  Church  ;  hut  I  dis¬ 
pute  its  iMilicy  and  pro|»riet\'.  (iraiit  tliat  the  present  relijjious  ap¬ 
propriation  of  ecclesiastical  properly  has  Ihh'u  proved  to  Ik*  an  evil,  it 
has  in»t  Ik'cu  proved  that  ali  such  appropriation  must  Ih'  so.  As  yet, 
this  projHTty  is  “  corfmti  — and  so  let  it  remain.  It  was  i»nce 
emj>loveti  in  a  ft>rm  tlitfcrent  from  the  present,  and  tailed  :  ad!nit  that 
it  lias  failed  ai^ain, —  still,  this  d«M*s  iu»t  forbid  that  some  i»ther  mode 
should  Ih*  tried,  before  the  possibility  t>f  usin^  it  to  any  t;<HKl  purpose 
Ik*  given  up  as  utterly  hopeless.’  Fiat  Jasliiia,  pp.  IKt — 0*2. 

We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  review  oi'  the  fonrtbUl  controversy, 
with  a  view  to  shew  the  ]iresent  as|H*ct  anil  ]>osition  of  ])(demical 
affairs  In'tween  the  (’biireb  ‘as  by  law  establisbeir  and  tlic  Dis¬ 
senters,  that  the  real  objects  of  the  contest  may  be  a  little  Wtler 
understoiHl.  (’ombatants  are  always  more  furious  in  the  dark. 
Slnmld  we  at  all  have  sueceedwl  in  rectifying  some  prevailing  mis¬ 
takes,  partly  arising  from  the  ambiguities  of  language,  ])artly 
from  unipiestioned  sophisms,  we  sliall  at  least  have  sid)served  the 
cause  of  truth;  and  the  tendency  of  all  truth  is  to  union.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  union  would  lead  to  the  discoverv  of 
truth.  'I'o  cite  once  more  the  pamphlet  of  “  Fiat  Jttafi/ia^'' 
(w  hich  we  must  again  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,) 
‘  Love  in  the  lieart  would  iKcome  light  in  the  intellect.  We 
‘  should  feel  ourselves  per])etually  approaching  to  greater  uni- 
‘  fortuity.  In  proportion  as  we  have  more  of  that  visible  oneness 
‘  which  will  for  ever  be  seen  in  the  Church  in  heaven,  we  shall  dis- 
‘  play  less  of  that  diversity  of  .sentiment  which  hitherto  has  dis- 
‘  tinguished  and  often  distracted  the  ('hurch  upon  earth.’  And 
contracted  it  tm).  ‘  ()  m’  atiimis  fiostris  iNfiideret  furv  cagitntio^ 
‘  hattv  Iv^rm  mdtis  rsse  propositam^  uf  aan  tna^is  dissidere  in- 
‘  ter  sr  fHaifdnt  fitii  />r/,  (plain  rc^num  lurlarum  dividi  I  Quanto 
‘  in  ('otanda  fraterna  fn'inn'otmtia  fssrnnis  ('ant tores  F  * 
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^pilK  time  is  gone  by,  we  ho|>e  for  ever,  when  any  passionate 
■  admiration  could  Ih*  awakened  by  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of 
conquerors,  the  men  who  have  “  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness, 
and  destroyi'tl  the  cities  thereof."  We  are  afraid  that  the  ])rc- 
sent  age  is  grow  ing  so  over-wise  as  scarcely  to  admire  any  thing. 
There  seems  to  Ih*  spreading  through  society,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
an  intellectual  democrasy,  which  is  as  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
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cUiction  of  greatness  as  to  the  due  iiiHucnce  of  great  men  and 
great  names.  Tliat  the  world  have  eeased  to  ‘  wonder  after  the 
‘  Ix'ast  and  to  worship  the  dragon  \  is  a  matter  for  rejoieing ;  but 
nothing  admirable  ean  he  expeeted  from  an  age  that  admires  no¬ 
thing.  'rhe  uU  admirari  tone  of  feeling  is  allied  to  an  indo- 
lenee  of  mind  and  an  insipidity  of  character,  which  give  no  pro¬ 
mise  of  excellence. 

Hiogra])hy,  whose  pro}>er  office  it  is  to  hold  up  exemplars 
greater  than  ourselves,  has  l)econjc  a  mere  gossip, — a  state- 
mourner,  hired  out  on  funeral  occasions  when  we  wish  the  world 
to  know  how  much  we  bewail  our  friends, — an  antiquary,  rum¬ 
maging  registers  and  tomb-stones  for  obscure  dates  of  obscure 
transactions, — or  a  common  slanderer,  lalmuring  to  bring  down 
all  that  ])asscs  for  excellent  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar.  •  This  sort 
of  literary  ])ortrait-painting  has  become  so  cheap,  that  we  must 
needs  have  the  likeness  of  every  Iwdy;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
the  art  languishes.  True  biography  is  a  study  from  the  mmlel. 

The  present  volume,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  biography:  it  is,  as  to  its  subject  at  le.ist,  purely  historical. 
I'lic  life  of  C'harlcmagnc  is  the  history  of  an  empire,  which,  like 
that  of  Alexander,  of  Timour,  and  of  Napoleon,  was  strictly 
|)ersonal,  eommencing  and  ending  with  the  individual,  and  stand¬ 
ing  out  alone,  in  the  annals  of  the  period,  with  the  distinctness 
and  singleness  of  one  great  event.  Charlemagne  was  the  heir  of 
a  monarchy  and  the  father  of  monarchs ;  but,  in  his  empire,  lie 
had  neither  predecessor  nor  successor.  He  was  the  first  who 
united  Germany  under  one  sceptre ;  yet,  he  can  scarcely  Ik?  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  the  Germanic  empire,  which  formed  a 
part  only  of  the  dominions  of  the  Frankish  Conqueror,  and  was 
subsequently  alienated  from  his  family,  till,  after  ‘  a  vacancy  of 
‘  seventy-four  years ',  the  first  German  king  who  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  was  Otho  I.  a.d.  9()2.  \Vith  more  propriety  lie 
might  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the 
French  monarchy;  in  less  than  seventy  years,  however,  the  Nor¬ 
mans  ])recipitated  the  fall  of  his  race.  Cnder  Charlemagne,  the 
empire  of  the  Franks  extended  from  the  Fbro  to  the  KUk*  or 
the  \  istula,  and  from  Heneventum  to  the  Kyder,  comiirising  two- 
thirds  of  the  western  empire  of  Home;  but,  under  his  successor, 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  (iermany  were  for  ever  separated. 

Great  empires  would  have  been  great  blessings  to  mankind, 
could  they  have  been  rendered  permanent ;  since  they  have  al¬ 
most  uniformly  succeeded  to  a  state  of  enfeebling  anarchy,  that 
rcndercKl  conquest  at  once  comparatively  easy,  and,  amid  all  its 
horrors,  to  a  certain  degree  beneficent.  Ifut  all  empires  founded 
uj)on  conquest,  contain  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  because,  to  em- 
})ioy  a  fine  remark  (|uoted  by  Gibl>on  with  approbation,  *  all  con- 
"  (juest  must  be  ineffectual,  unless  it  could  be  universal,  since  the 
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‘  increasing  circle  must  l>e  involveil  in  a  larger  sphere  of  hos 
‘  tility*’  The  reign  of  ('harlemagne  was  a  tem|H>rary  eomhin. 
alion  of  confused  and  jarring  elements  into  one  vast  mass,  whicli 
was  alterwards  to  he  separatcnl  into  distinct  portions  and  new  mo¬ 
difications.  Perhaps,  we  may  apply  the  alnive  remark  to  (Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  say,  that  its  coiujuests  proved  ineflectual,  In'cause 
they  were  not,  as  they  were  intended  to  he,  universal.  No  sooner 
did  the  propagation  of  C  hristianity  sto]),  through  the  failure  of 
the  Divine  energy  at  the  heart  of  the  rhurch,  and  the  weakness 
and  debility  arising  from  moral  corruption,  than  the  paganism 
l)eyond  the  circle  of  its  conejuests,  liecamc  a  source  of  danger,  and 
began  to  roll  Iwick  as  a  hostile  invasion  upon  that  moral  em]»ire 
before  which  it  might  and  ought  to  have  given  wav. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  ('harlemagne,  the  nortli  of  (iermany 
from  the  lihine  and  beyond  the  Kibe,  was  still  hostile  and  ]>a- 
gan  ;  nor  was  it,  wc  are  told,  ‘  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three 
‘  years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  the  yoke  of  Ohrist  and  of 
‘  (’harlemagne.'*  4'hc  Pranks  were  a  portion  of  this  same  na¬ 
tion,  whose  first  settlements  in  (iaul  took  place  during  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  of  the  Piinjwror  .lulian,  when  they  ])ri‘sent(Hl 
themselves  on  the  lioman  territory  as  refugees,  driven  from  tlieir 
native  land  by  a  more  p>werful  triln'.  Afterwards,  they  appi'ar 
serving  as  foreign  auxiliaries  in  the  Homan  armies  ;  and  at  length, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  as  ])owerful  allies  led  by 
their  own  king.  I'resh  lM>dies  had  ]>oured  in  from  (iermany,  as 
the  Roman  |)ower  declined,  in  small  numliers,  as  agricidtural  emi¬ 
grants  or  military  mercenaries,  but  retaining,  probably,  that  hc- 
n'ditary  contempt  for  the  dwellers  in  cities,  which  distinguishes 
all  the  nomadic  nations,  Arab,  Kourd,  or  Tatar.  llenc'e,  the 
conflict  between  the  northern  barbarians  and  the  civilized  com¬ 
munities  of  the  south,  was  literally  a  warfare  between  paganism 
and  civilization  ;  U  twetn  the  barbarism  of  the  field  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  city.  Hordes  destitute,  if  not  incapable,  of 
liK'al  attachment,  but  inveterately  attached  to  their  hereditary 
habits,  and  united  by  the  Inmd  of  national  consanguinity  under 
their  leaders,  poured  in  u]H>n  territories  occupied  by  communities 
unitetl,  not  by  blotnl,  but  by  municipal  laws,  and  identified  less  by 
a  common  origin,  than  as  natives  of  the  same  country.  A  dif- 
j  ference  of  religion  exasperated  the  mutual  antipathy  between  the 

barliarian  invaders  and  the  civilizc'd  nations  thus  brought  into 
sudden  contact ;  although  too  soon  the  corrupt  Christianity  of 
the  times  was  found  to  assimilate  so  well  with  the  rude  notions  of 
the  pagans,  that  they  submitted  to  the  gaudier  su|K‘rstition.  At 
first,  however,  the  invaders  came  only  as  destroyers,  not  as  set¬ 
tlers. 
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‘  Tliey,  in  general,  contented  themselves  with  plunder  and  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  neither  strove  for,  nor  desired  a  len^hen^  {HissesMion  of  the 
places  they  captured.  Even  those  cities  which  were  taken  bv  the 
Vandals  and  the  Huns,  were  generally  abandoned  by  them  as  soon 
as  they  were  ]>illaged  ;  so  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  effected 
their  escape  to  any  place  of  refuge,  came  back  when  the  desolating 
forci'  had  i^asstMl  by,  and  possibly  resumed  their  habits  as  well  as  their 
d\^ ellirigs.* — p.  7- 

'Tho  reader  of  oriental  history  will  be  able  to  recognize  the 
preeiso  counterjiart  whieh,  in  this  respiet,  the  inroaids  of  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  l'fl>ogs,  and  other  northern  hordes  present  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Vandals  and  the  Huns  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  we  find 
cities  that  have  been  pillaged  and  ra/wl.  siK'cnjily  repiMjpled  and 
rising  from  their  ruins.  In  the  East,  the  feud  betwfH*n  the  citi¬ 
zen  and  the  noble  of  the  plain  and  mountain,  is  still  }H‘r)Htuatc*d. 

The  Uiarriage  of  (Movis  to  the  niece  of  the  King  of  Ilurgundy, 
in  whose  dominions  law  and  civilization  still  maintained  their 
reign,  followed  by  the  Frankish  king's  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
his  C'hristian  wife,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  dynasty.  The  clergy  of  the  lioinan  C’hurch,  who  had 
already  ei»urted  the  Franks,  even  when  gov<*rned  by  a  heathen 
monarch,  now  s})ared  neither  exertions  nor  intrigues  to  facilitate 
the  ])rogress  of  his  conquests.  I'he  general  state  of  France,  at 
the  death  of  C'lovis,  Mr.  James  thus  describes. 

‘  The  population  which  covered  the  face  of  Gaul,  was  now  mure 
mixed  and  confused  than  ever;  consisting,  however,  of  two  distinct 
iHHlies.  One  of  these*,  the  Francs,  w  as  indeed  ])ure  and  separate  from 
the  alloy  of  any  foreign  bhM>d  ;  and,  already  ^lossessiiig  all  civil  and 
military  ]Km'er,  w'us  gradually  advancing  to  the  appropriation  of  all 
lands  and  territorial  ])rivileges.  The  other  consisted  of  a  thousand 
different  races, — the  original  Gauls  forming  a  great  proportion.  With 
these  were  the  descendants  of  the  Koiiians,  their  conquerors  ;  the  Leti, 
and  other  nations  to  w  hom  the  Homans  had  upp(»rtioned  various  parts 
of  the  (iallic  )»rovince  ;  several  tribes  of  Goths,  such  os  the  Taifali, 
w'ho  had  submitted  after  the  defeat  of  Aluric ;  buxons,  Huns,  Ger- 
inuns  ;  and,  in  short,  portions  of  all  the  swarms  of  barbariuus  that 
hud  uidtHl  to  dismember  the  fulling  empire  of  Ktmie.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  exclusive  of  the  Armoricuiis,  constituted  but  oue  class, — the 
conquered  ;  and  for  theui,  the  choice  of  but  two  sorts  of  fate  was 
ojHfii,—  the  church  or  slavery.  There  were  exceptions,  but  exceptions 
prove  nothing  against  u  general  rule. 

*  Even  before  their  emigration  from  Germany,  in  company  w’ith  the 
ri‘8t  of  the  German  tribes,  each  natitm  of  Francs  was  distinguished  by 
two  grades,  or  classes,  in  their  society.  'I'he  common  bulk  of  the 
natiiMi  formed  the  first ;  but  from  these  were  selected  a  number  of 
jiersons,  called  by  the  name  of  Leudes,  or  Fideles.  Probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  they  were  but  the  voluntary  warriors  who  accompanied 
the  chief  of  their  tribe  u|H>n  any  of  his  warlike  expeditious.  They 
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grew  into  more  im|M»rlanco,  however,  as  tlie  nation  acquired  territorial 
|M>sM\sHion8  ;  tracts  of  land  were  assigned  I'nein,  as  the  reciunpense  for 
their  services;  and  an  uitli  was  exacted  from  them,  on  the  ir  admission 
to  the  order,  which,  accom{)anied  as  it  was  hy  variinis  solemn  cerenu»- 
nie.>,  would  sisuii  the  origin  of  feiuhd  invesiilure. 

*  iVlthough  persons  were  no  longer  elevated  to  the  station  of  Leudes 
hv  talents  and  courage  alone,  under  the  succesiiors  of  (Movis  the  order 
still  eontinued.  It  is  verv  dillieult  to  sav,  though  we  tiud  them  often 
mentioned  in  histiirv,  wh  it  were  the  duties,  and  what  the  privileges  of 
theM*  lieiides.  I’ert  .i..  it  is,  that  tlieir  prerogatives  were  not  here¬ 
ditary  In'tore  the  year  i»:’’  :  and  whatever  services  they,  hy  tiieir  oath, 
promisetl  to  the  monareh,  a  appears  that  he,  in  retnrn,  gave  them 
especial  protection.  I  he  Salique  law  calls  them  Iluinines  ifui  sunt  in 
trustr  rr^is  ;  and  the  tormula  of  Marcnlfns  mentions,  that  six  hun¬ 
dred  sous,  then  an  immense  sum,  was  the  penalty  for  killing  one  of 
the  Anstrnstions — a  title  1  believe  to  have  had  the  same  signification 
with  l.cndes. 

*  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here  an  order  of  nobility  ; 
and  it  is  little  less  clear,  that  this  order  has  proceeded  gradually,  with 
various  changes,  hut  without  intermission,  to  the  present  day.’ 

]>]>.  Cti) — 51^. 

‘  In  the  meanwhile,  language  also  naturally  In'gan  to  undergo  a 
great  ehange.  The  iiiHux  of  so  many  northern  nations,  each  bringing 
a  dialect  t»f  its  own,  as  may  Ik*  well  supposed,  semn  siipfilantcd  the 
Latin  toniiuc,  which  the  Homans — according  to  their  wise  policy  of 
making  their  language  and  their  institutions  the  chains  wherewith 
they  IhhiiuI  the  nations  they  eonc|nered — had  rendered  general  in  (laul, 
hy  tin*  con>tanl  habit  of  more  than  four  centuries.  The  lower  class  of 
pet»ple  couhl  not  In*  expected  to  sjH'ak  the  tongue  of  the  ILunans  in  its 
purity  ;  and  the  I^atin  generally  used  in  (Jaiil  at  the  fall  of  the  enqiire, 
was  iu*ees.N;irily  adulterated  with  a  great  intermixture  of  ('eltic  terms. 
'I'he  (lothic.  the  Saxmi,  and  the  X’^andal  jargons,  added  each  sometliing 
to  corrupt  it  as  they  passed.  Then  came  the  Francs,  wlm,  retaining 
the  country  they  had  conquered,  g-ave  more  expressions  than  any  other 
triln*  to  the  ilialect  of  the  people,  though  the  great  men,  and  the  court 
of  their  own  nation,  still  atfected  t(»  speak  the  tongue  of  their  (lerman 
fathers,  'riuis,  the  lani:nr  rustUiue^  or  liumnnCy  In'came,  after  M*veral  cen¬ 
turies,  the  general  medium  of  eommnnication  amongst  the  ptniple  ;  while 
the  Latin,  in  any  degnv  <»f  ])nrity,  was  only  found  amongst  the  eccle- 
siastii*s  ;  and  the  Frnnc-trntch,  or  Th/'otisyne^  still  remained  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  monarch  and  his  cimrt ;  which  distinction  continued  long 
after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  himself.’  pp.  fio — 

'riie  de.ath  of  (’lovis  was  followed  by  all  the  disorders  and 
miseries  of  a  divided  and  contesteil  empire ;  and  from  this  period, 
with  little  intermission,  to  the  fall  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
the  history  of  Franee  exhibits,  during  more  than  two  eenturies, 
a  dn'Hilful  picture  of  anarchy,  blood,  and  the  most  revolting 
crime.  When,  at  length,  f’harlcs  Martel,  had  succt'etled  in 
making  himself,  as  Maire  <In  Polnis^  king  in  all  but  the  name, 

‘  he  was  king  of  a  land  which  had  h^st  all  that  makes  a  throne  do- 
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Mrablo,-“arts,  sciences,  |>eace,  stability.  The  seas  of  blood  which  had 
Ihhmi  jHmred  out  in  the  intestine  strufjgles  of  the  French  nol>h^,  had 
washed  away  every  tincture  of  literature  which  had  Ikh'II  left  by  the 
lloinans.  The  arts  and  the  coinnierce  which,  even  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Dagobert,  had  In'cn  seen  Hourishing  in  luxuriaiK*e,  were  now  all 
eruslud  under  the  iron  steps  of  civil  war.  Long  arrears  of  hatred  and 
venp'anee  had  Ikh'ii  accumulated  betwemi  each  family  and  each  pro- 
vinci'  of  the  land.  No  principle  of  law  or  justice  remained  to  restrain 
the  strong,  or  to  protect  the  weak  ;  and  no  acknowletlgt*d  |)ower  of  le¬ 
gislation  existed,  except  in  the  sword.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  over  which  (."harles  Martel  tixinl  his  sway.  Tnder  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  order  was  in  some  degrei*  restored  by  the  sole  vigour  of 
the  hand  which  held  the  reins  of  pivernment  ;  but  the  sciences  which 
ha<l  rtinl,  and  the  arts  which  had  l>een  lost,  remained  unriH-twenKl,  till 
a  brighter  eni  «»pt‘ned,  and  a  mcire  comprehensive  mind  a4v.»ke,  to  re- 
cidl  the  treasures  i»f  the  former  days.'  p.  till. 

Chiirlos  Martel,  althoiigli  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingiau 
dynasty,  does  not  appear  in  the  line  of  French  kings.  1 1  is  son 
Fepin,  a.d.  hrst  assumed  the  crown,  having  obtaiiKnl  the 

sanction  of  his  title  from  the  C’hurch.  'Fhe  birth  of  Charle¬ 
magne  dates  about  ten  years  liefore  the  coronation  oi‘  his  father, 
lie  is  statixl  to  have  been  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age  when  he 
was  despatched  by  Fejnn  to  welcome  the  Konjan  pontiff*  to  the 
I'rankish  territory ;  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  physical  precocity  in  the  youthful  de])uty.  In  Fepin,  on 
his  death-bed,  divided  his  whole  dominions  bt*tween  his  two  muik, 
(’harles,  afterwards  called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman.  'Flie 
o])portune  and  sudden  death  of  the  latter,  three  years  after,  left 
him,  by  the  choice  of  the  nobles  of  Carloman's  dominions,  the 
master  of  the  undivided  French  empire. 

We  shall  not  enter  ujKm  the  life  of  ('harlemagne,  as  a  mere 
analysis  would  bi*  uninteresting,  and  we  have  no  leisure  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  histc»rical  disejuisition.  Mr.  James  asserts,  that  no  accu¬ 
rate  life  of  Charlemagne  has  ever  been  w  ritteii ;  and  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  too  late  for  accuracy.  His  correction  of  the  errors  to 
be  found  in  former  statements,  entitles  him,  however,  to  our 
thanks;  and  although  we  have  not  emnpart^d  his  work  with  M. 
Gaillard's  liiatoi re  de  ( Via r/cmfig/ic  ",  which  Gibbon  praises 
for  its  ‘  industry  and  elegance',  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  palm 
of  correctness  and  fidelity  must  be  awarded  to  the  prestMit  Writer. 
Where  is  the  French  fiistorian  that  does  not  occasionally  run 
into  romance  In  several  instances,  Mr.  James  represents  the 
learned  Frenchman  as  substituting  specious  theory  for  historical 
fact,  and  as  reversing  the  order  of  events,  and  then  deilucing  a 
long  st‘ries  of  false  conclusions  from  his  u  '  i:  blunder,  owing  to 
bis  not  having,  apparently,  examined  with  attention  the  very 
works  he  cites.  Dubot  and  l)e  Huat,  our  Author  has  seldom 
been  temped  to  cite.  ‘  Both ',  he  says,  ‘  were  bigoted  theorists  ; 
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‘  and,  notwiihstandinj;  their  Icarninj;^  and  research,  it  is  almost  as 
‘  trouhlesoine  to  sift  the  historical  truths  they  have  collected, 

-  ^  •«  «  •  •  %•  %  %  %  *  •IaI 

pd  them,  as 
utter  is,  at 

least,  the  only  safe  and  workmanlike  plan  of  proceeding.  The 
most  prominent  fault  in  the  present  work,  is  tlie  evident  and  al¬ 
most  amusing  anxiety  which  its  Author  displays,  to  place  the 
character  of  his  hen»  in  the  most  exalted  light.  The  love  of  his¬ 
torical  truth  will  scarcely  account  for  the  warmth  with  which  he 
vindicates  it  on  every  occasion  from  what  he  styles  ‘  the  historical 
‘  puritanism  of  the  present  age'.  He  is  ]mrticularly  angry 
against  the  I’rcnch  writers  who  have  stigmatised  the  wars  of 
(3iarlemagne  against  the  Saxons  as  ‘  unjust',  and  ‘  his  severity 
‘  on  one  occasion,  after  many  years  of  almsed  clemency,  ns  ini- 
‘  quitous  cruelly '.  He  complains,  ‘that  a  sickly  affectation  of 
‘  humanity  has  blinded  the  eyes  to  a  iKTccption  of  justice ;  and 
‘  historical  truth  has  In'cn  concealed  or  distorted  to  favour  a  vain 

*  hypothesis.'  (p.  Now  allowing  his  view  of  the  matter  to 

Ik*  the  right  one,  this  is  not  precisely  the  proper  style  of  dealing 
with  an  historical  question.  It  is  true,  that  the  Saxons  were 

*  h.irharians ' ;  but  what  better  were  the  Franks.^  Again,  Mr. 

J  ames  says : 

*  S<iiiu»  of  the  French  writers,  I  know  n(»t  why,  fj»r  they  are  unsup¬ 
ported  by  even  u  shadow  of  histttrical  authoritv.’have  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  tht*se  (Saxon)  wars  as  a  struggle  for  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  (lerinan  triU's.  (Sih*  (laillard,  p.  2-11),  3l(h  iS:c.)  It  tuily  requires 
to  Im*  reinarkiMl,  that  the  (hTinaii  trils's  were  always  the  aggresstirs ; 
that  none  of  these  wars  in  (terniany  were  undertaken,  hut  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  punishing  some  great  predatt»ry  iiinmd  into  the  territories  of 
V nince,  or  of  securing  the  frontier  against  a  fresh  attack  ;  and  that 
none  of  the  (Jerinan  nations  tributary  to  France,  joined  the  Saxons  in 
their  wars.*  p.  14ti,  notr. 

Vet,  u  few  pages  onward,  we  meet  with  the  following  fhrnry  as 
to  the  intilives  which  induced  (’harlemagne  to  undertake  these 
wars;  and  our  readers  will  judge  whether  the  hvpnthegis  which 
Mr.  J  ames  re])resents  to  be  unsupported  by  even  a  Khad(»w  of 
historical  authority,  is  not  countenanced  by  an  authority  which 
he  cannot  dispute, — his  own  language. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Saxons  at  the  rcunitm  of  the  French 
monarchy  under  I’liarlemagiie  ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  first  step 
he  pro|H»M‘d  tt»  himself,  as  an  opening  to  all  Ids  great  designs,  was 
completely  io  sulMlue  n  jn'ople,  which  every  day  ravaged  his  frontier 
provinces,  ami  ctmtinmilly  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  nations 
anmnd. 

•  Against  them,  const*qnenlly,  were  tiirm‘<l  the  first  efforts  of  his 
arms,  as  sikui  as  he  Inxmiiie  the  side  sovereign  of  Franc«‘ ;  but  to  over¬ 
throw  and  to  suhjngHtc  was  not  alone  his  ohji*ct.  l)o\ibtlcss,  to  dc- 


from  titc  loose  !iy|H)iheses  in  winch  tlicy  have  involve 
‘  to  seek  tliem  out  in  the  original  authorities.'  The  1 
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feud  his  owu  infringed  territory,  und  to  punisli  the  nggressors,  fumuMl 
a  port  of  his  design  ;  hut  In^yond  that,  he  uiinetl  at  civilizing  a  ))copIc 
\vfu>si»  hurlmrisin  had  hiH'n  for  ceiituries  the  curse  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and,  at  the  same  tinie^  commnnienting  to  the  cruel  savages, 
who  shed  the  hhnKl  of  their  enemies  less  in  the  battle  than  in  the  sa¬ 
crifice,  the  bland  and  mitigating  spirit  of  the  ('hristian  religion. 

‘  That  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  should  have  ever  coinmittetl, 
either  on  a  jtrinciple  of  |adicy,  or  of  fanaticism,  or  of  necessity,  a  grt*at 
and  startling  act  of  st^verity*  is  to  lie  much  lamenteil.  Hut  no  infer¬ 
ence  can  Ik'  drawn  fnmi  a  single  fact  in  op|K>sition  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  a  man’s  conduct ;  und  Charlemagne  proved  incontestably,  by  every 
cnimpaign  against  the  Saxons,  that  his  design  was  us  much  to  civilize 
as  to  subdue.’  jip.  150 — 151. 

In  order  to  impress  these  ‘  cruel  savages '  with  ‘  the  bland  and 
‘  mitigating  spirit  of  the  ("hristian  religion which  the  Frankish 
T'imonr  so  well  understood,  ‘  entering  the  enemy's  territory,  he 
‘  laid  waste  the  whole  land  with  fire  and  sword.'  This  was  an 
admirable  method  of  civilizing  the  idol.iters ;  the  same  that  tlie 
Khalifs  had  practised  with  so  much  success,  in  order  to  jiropa- 
gate  a  religion  scarcely  less  Christian ;  the  same  that,  in  later 
ages,  Cortes  adopted  in  Mexico.  Vet,  as  all  nations  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  objection  against  l)eing  either  eivilizeil  or  converted  at  the 
swonl's  |H)int,  we  do  not  see  why  the  resistanee  of  the  Saxons 
against  Charlemagne's  avowed  plan  of  eoiujuest,  might  not  be 
fairly  represented  as  a  struggle  for  independence;  as  much  so  as 
the  wars  of  the  Scotch  against  the  Knglish,  in  the  reign  of  our 
Edwards,  when  the  ambition  of  the  Knglish  monarehs  never 
wanted  a  pretext  for  invasion  in  the  Ikwder  forays. 

Mr.  James  will  have  it,  however,  that  Karl  the  Great  was  a 
])hilanthro])ist,  wlio  had  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  ‘  the  weal  of 
‘  human  nature'. 

‘  The  most  pacific  disposition,  joined  to  the  most  lienevolent  mind, 
would  never  have  won  f(»r  Charlemagne  the  repose  of  his  (iermaii 
frontier  ;  hut,  in  fact,  the  disposition  of  that  monarch,  by  the  habits  of 
his  iiatii»n~hy  the  circumstances  of  his  country — by  the  character  of 
his  age — by  the  education  of  his  youth— by  the  constitution  of  hi»  liody 
— hv  the  very  qualities  of  his  mind — was  warlike,  llis  Ikmevolence 
shewed  itsidf  continually  in  his  government,  in  his  laws,  in  his  efforts 
to  soften  and  to  civilize,  in  his  treatment  of  eiieinies,  in  his  affection 
for  his  friends,  in  his  placability  after  ])ersonal  offence,  and  in  his 
active  intercession  for  the  unhappy  and  the  unfortunate.  In  all  thesi* 
points,  the  l>eneficence  of  his  heart  ros4‘  alxive  the  rudeness  of  his  age, 
trampled  on  its  prejudices,  and  cast  away  its  passions  ;  hut  still,  by 
nature  he  was  a  w'arrior,  and  he  could  not  have  remained  a  king  un¬ 
less  he  had  Injen  a  conqueror.*  pp.  191 — 192. 

*'  I  have  l>ccn  led  into  tliis  digression ',  adds  the  Author  (in  a 
note),  ‘  by  some  remarks  tending  to  censure  the  French  monarch 
^  for  not  sitting  still,  and  suffering  the  Saxons  to  plunder  his  pro- 
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‘  vinces,  with  pliilosophical  tranquillity.'  It  was  liartlly  worth 
while  to  Ik»  tempted  hy  such  remarks  to  deviate  from  the  proper 
line  of  the  historian ;  but  assuredly,  the  ‘  censure  *  is  not  to  he 
turned  aside  hy  such — we  lK*g  Mr.  .lames's  pardon — mere  f waddle 
as  the  above  ])araj'raph. 

In  a  subsc(|uenl  note,  our  Author  enters  the  lists  with  (iil)l>on: 
and  we  must  transcril>e  both  the  note  and  the  passage  to  which  it 
refers,  containing  a  highly  colouriHl  panegyric  upon  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Frankish  I’nqnTiir. 

*  Asct'iiding  the  throne  in  ii  barbarous  |>ori<Ml,  wlien  internal  policy 
was  jH*rfi*ctly  in  its  infancy,  and  the  wliole  mechanism  of  society  rude 
and  irregidar,  C'harleinagne  coidd  not  Ih.*  expected  to  change,  by  the 
simple  |N>wer  of  his  own  mind,  the  constitution  of  his  whole  nice,  re¬ 
kindle  in  an  instant  the  extinguished  light  of  jiast  ages,  or  hurry  into 
maturity  the  whole  fruits  of  coming  years.  Tlie  performance  of  such 
a  task  was  not  within  the  grasp  of  hnmun  faculties  ;  but  what  he  did 
do,  when  joined  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed— sur¬ 
rounded  on  everv  side  bv  darkness,  superstition,  and  prejudices,  and 
having  to  vanc|uish  them  all — shews  him  as  great  a  conqueror  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  worhl ;  and  raises  him  t<»  the  highest  j»iteh  of 
human  grandeur,  by  «•vincing  that  he  not  mily  overcame  the  barbarians 
of  his  time,  but  also  overcame  the  barbarism  itself. 

*  W  hatever  were  the  warlike  undertakings  in  which  the  monarch 
was  engaged,  and  whatever  were  the  immense  demands  upon  his  time 
and  attention,  no  evil  to  his  fellow  creatures  which  was  brought  !k'- 
fore  him,  ever  pa.>s»*d  without  notice  and  correction, —  no  ert\»rt  to  pu¬ 
rify  and  improve  the  state  of  siK'iety  was  forgotten.’  ]>p.  2! id,  lb 

‘  1  have  Ihvu  led  into  this  imjH'rfect  defence  t»f  C  harlemagne’s  in¬ 
ternal  ailministnitioii  fn»m  a  passage  in  (liblsm.  **  They  (his  laws) 
com|M»se  not  a  system,  but  a  series  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for 
the  correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  economy  of 
his  farms,  the  care  of  his  jioultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs,  \’c.” — 
and  apiin,  in  a  mite,  “  Yet  Schmidt,  from  the  Wst  authorities,  repre¬ 
sents  the  interior  ilisorders  ami  oppressions  of  his  reign.”  The  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  (fiblHin’s  work  in  which  this  ap|)ears,  diK‘s  not  retli'ct  the 
greatest  lustre  iqMin  his  name  as  an  historian.  Had  he  rimlK,  on  the 
present  occasion,  conqiared  the  garbled  accounts  of  the  imKlern  histo¬ 
rians  whom  he  cites,  with  the  original  authorities,  he  would  have 
found,  that  amidst  misstatements  and  errors  innumerable,  the  oppres¬ 
sions  and  disorders  of  the  reign  of  C'harleinagne  do  not  amount  to 
what  the  assizes  of  a  jH'tty  county  tiwvn  in  Kngland  can  pnaluce ;  and 
hail  he  chosen  to  reason,  rather  than  snei*r,  he  would  have  perceivt'd, 
that,  though  the  mind  of  that  monarch  did  not  suthce  at  once  to  dispel 
the  darkness  of  four  hundred  years,  yet  it  enlightened  all  that  it 
touched,  corn'ctinl  the  abusi*s  of  his  age,  and  cast  back  for  a  century 
the  loud  of  liarliarism  that  was  falling  fast  u|>on  the  world.  The  in¬ 
terior  disorders  and  oppressions  represented  by  Schmidt,  upon  careful 
laTUsal,  I  find  to  Ih*  derived,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  not  from  the 
reign ^of  C^harlemagne,  but  fnun  that  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire ;  and 
not,  even  then,  from  the  earlier  part  of  that  reign.*  p.  238,  note. 
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The  language  of  Gibbon  ia  worth  transcribing,  as  it  is  unu¬ 
sually  cautious,  and,  we  think,  unexceptionably  just.  ‘  I  touch 
‘  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded 
‘  by  a  respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a 
‘  series,  of  occasional  and  minute  edicts,  for  the  correction  of 
‘  abuses,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms, 

‘  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He 
‘  wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks; 

‘  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  im|HTfect,  are  deserving 
‘  of  praise :  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  times  were  susjK'iuled  or 
‘  mollifiiHl  by  his  government ;  but  in  his  institutions  I  can  sel- 
*  dom  discover  the  general  views  and  tlic  immortal  spirit  of  a  le- 
‘  gislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  |K)sterity.  'rhe 
‘  union  and  stability  of  his  empire  de)K*nded  on  the  life  of  a 
‘  single  man :  he  imitated  the  dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his 
‘  kingdom  among  his  sons;  and,  afUT  his  numerous  diets,  the 
‘  whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of 
‘  anarchy  and  desi^otism.’ 

I)ut,  if  Mr.  James  is  indignant  against  Gibbon  and  his  French 
authorities  (Gaillard  and  Schmidt),  what  would  he  say  to  M. 
Thierry's  unceremonious  manner  of  dealing  with  this  ‘  greatest 
‘  man  of  the  middle  ages '  ?  The  following  passage,  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  first  volume  of  his  “  Historj'  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  may  perhaps  in  some  measure  ex])lain  why  the  great 
Frank  is  not  more  a  favourite  with  French  writers. 

‘  ’The  grandson  of  Karl  ’  (C'harles  Martel,  i.  e.  the  Forge- 
hammer),  ‘  calk'd  by  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather,  was, 

‘  like  his  father  Pippinn,  invited  to  march  into  Italy,  and  conquer 
‘  more  towns  for  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  ambition,  once  excited, 
‘  w  as  not  easily  allayed.  Karl  forced  the  barriers  which  closed  the 
‘  ])asses  of  the  mountains;  drove  from  Cpper  Italy  the  Germanic 
‘  race  of  the  Long-bard  Kings,  political  rivals  of  the  Lateran 
‘  conclave ;  and,  on  Ikister-day,  in  the  year  }t()l ,  the  chief  of  that 
‘  conclave  placed  a  golden  diadem  on  his  head  in  the  name  of  the 
‘  senate  and  peo})le  of  Rome,  and  saluted  him  by  the  name  of 
‘  Knipvror  instituted  hy  God^  /rreo/,  pious^  hnp^iy^  element^ 
‘  triumphauty  and  ever  august.  Karl  carried  witli  him  these 
‘  titles,  new  to  a  German,  to  the  city  of  Aaken  or  Aix  on  the 
‘  Meuse,  which  then  liecame  the  imperial  city  of  the  We'St,  as 

Ryzantium  was  that  of  the  East.  The  German  soldiers  called 
‘  their  chief  Kaisar ;  and  his  flatterers  never  afterwards  ap- 
^  proached  him  without  bending  one  knee  to  the  earth. 

*'  The  recollections  linked  with  a  name,  whose  splendor  was  not 
‘  yet  extinct,  caused  the  new  Ca'sar  to  be  regarded  as  superior  to 

*  all  Kings.  Karl,  however,  did  not  rely  upon  this  moral  in- 

*  Huence  alone ;  but,  to  help  the  nations  to  feel  it  more  profoundly, 

*  passc'd  liis  life  in  arms;  going,  at  the  head  of  his  Teutonic 
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‘  ImiikIn,  tlirougli  nearly  nil  tin*  noutli  of  Kun»iH%  uttering  the 
‘  KoiindM  of  the  'reiitonic  diuleet  in  the  earn  of  tlie  inhahitants  of 
‘  the  Mediterranean  uliores,  hut  never  s)H*nking  their  lnnguag(\  . 
‘  and  only  deigning  sonietitnes  to  change  his  mother  tongue  for 

*  the  elassieal  idiom  of  the  learned  and  tlie  priests.  1  le  estahlish- 
‘  ed  sehfMils  for  this  latter  l.ingu.i'je,  even  in  his  imj>erial  citv  of 
‘  Ai\.  Hut,  in  his  too  mueh  Im.isted  ])lans  of  hierary  cultivation, 

*  he  never  thought  of  the  (iaids  or  of  (Jaul,  which  he  regarded 

*  ns  a  foreign  country,  w lienee  he  took  neitlier  generals  m»r  warriors, 

‘  and  which  he  valued  only  for  the  forests  in  which  he  hunted  in 

*  atitnmn,  and  tiie  ihnnains  the  revemies  of  w  hich  were  conveyed 
‘  cNcrv  year  to  his  revidenees  Ix'yond  the  Uhine  at  Munster  and 
‘  PaderlHirn.  If  he  soim'times  thought  of  tlie  old  (iaulish  cities, 

*  it  was  with  a  vi<‘w  of  carrying  till*  1»\  force  gt>od  manufacturtTs 

*  of  arms  and  stnfls,  w  lunn  he  attached  as  serfs  to  the  soil  of  his 
"  domains. 

*  S«»  long  as  this  first  (tcrman  ( ’:esar  lived,  wlu»se  sword  never 
‘  rested, — this  favourite  of  the  ehnreli,  for  whom,  at  eonling  to  the 

*  legends,  the  angt'Is  themselves  ])erft>rmed  the  <dlices  of  spies  and 

*  gniiles  in  his  campaigns;  so  long  as  he  marched  his  vagalmnd 
‘  armies  from  m»rth  to  south  and  fn>m  east  to  west,  ri'cciving  every 
‘  where  from  the  months  <»f  the  priests  the  Latin  title  of  ^ren/, 

‘  which  has  ever  since  remaiiUHl  so  inldly  allixed  to  his  name  ;  so 
‘  long  as  his  swonl  w  as  sus|H'ndtHl  over  the  nations  of  the  western 
‘  continent,  these  nations  remaiiual  unitiMl,  in  spite  of  themselves, 

‘  under  his  dominion,  fort'ign  as  it  was  to  all  of  them  except  one 

*  alone.  Hut  they  broke  this  false  union,  the  instant  that  the 

*  Loiujneror,  in  his  im|'crial  ndns,  descended  into  the  sepulchral 
‘  vault  of  his  basilisk  at  Aix.  A  s|><mianeous  movement  of 

*  insnrr«vtii>n  ag.iinst  the  new  empire  inanifesttHl  itself  among  the 
‘  nations  of  dilferent  origins  and  of  various  manners  and  languages 

*  tints  torcihly  associated.  (Laid  inclined  to  si'parale  from  (»er- 
‘  many,  ami  Italy  to  detach  itself  from  b»>th.  Kach  of  these 
‘  great  masses  of  men,  thus  put  in  motion,  carritxl  along  with 
‘  them  the  portion  of  the  conquering  ]>eople  dwelling  among  them 

*  as  masters  of  the  sinl,  with  Latin  or  (Germanic  titles  of  power 

*  and  honour.  V'r.anks  drew  the  sword  against  Franks;  brothers 

*  against  brothers,  fithcrs  against  sons.  Three  of  the  grandsons 
‘  of  Karl  .MirnanuHl  the  (irt'at,  gave  little  to  one  another  in  the 
‘  ct'nttx'  of  (Laid:  one  at  the  head  of  an  armv  of  Gauls  and 

*  CLallo-lVanks ;  another  with  the  men  of  Italy,  of  Latin  or 

*  'I't  utonie  origin  ;  and  a  third  with  the  purely  Teutonic  inha- 

*  hitants  of  (Germany.  'The  domestic  quarrel  of  the  kings 

*  sprung  from  the  I'rank  ('aesar,  was  hut  a  reflection  of  the  quar- 
‘  rt'l  of  the  nations,  which  is  the  reason  it  was  so  long  and  ob- 
'  stinate.' 

We  have  transcribed  this  i^ssagc,  not  as  being  altogether  his- 
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torieally  just,  but  as  containing?  a  prcat  deal  of  truth,  and  as  fur- 
nishint?  a  salutary  correction  of  the  faltk*  glare  which  Mr.  Jainet'a 
style  of  colouring  throws  over  the  character  of  this  magnanimous 
barbarian.  'Flie  most  exceptionable  passage  in  the  present  vo- 
bime,  is  that  in  which  the  Author  attemfUs  to  palliate  tlie  atrocity 
of  the  attcm]U  to  force  the  religion  of  the  (io8|X‘l — no,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Home — upon  the  ])agan  Saxons  under  pain  of  death.  The 
Inquisition  of  Spain  and  the  pi*nal  code  of  Ireland  might  lx*  de¬ 
fended  uj>on  similar  princi]>le8. 

'  Charlnnagm*  had  found  by  long  and  painful  rxpi'Hence,  that  the 
t>nlv  principle  which  could  restrain  the  Saxons,  was  fear;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly.  the  code  which  he  addrinotes  to  them  is  that  of  terror.  Death 
is  awarded  for  a  thousand  crimes,  but  es|x^iully  for  otferiiiff  huuiaii 
s^icrificcs,  and  for  refusing,  or  abandoning,  or  insulting  the  Christian 
religiiin. 

*  The  Saxons  during  the  lust  two  or  thriH.*  cuin])uigns  had  almost 
universally  received  liaptisni ;  but  in  many  instances,  they  returned  to 
the  most  hateful  rites  of  idolatry,  which  was  always  the  sure  j»recursor 
of  <»utnigc  and  irruption.  Doth  from  political  and  religious  motives, 
it  had  become  the  great  object  of  the  French  monarch  to  force  this  the 
most  obdurate  race  of  Pagans  in  Kiirojx,  to  listen  to  the  voiet*  of 
Christian  teachers,  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of  death  ctmld  induce 
them  to  do:  and  for  that  purpose  he  used  the  tern)rof  extr»»me  punish¬ 
ment,  as  a  means  of  enforcing  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  jieace.  Jiut, 
at  the  anme  time,  there  cannot  l>e  u  dtmht,  that  he  had  no  intention 
the  severity  of  the  law  should  have  effect ;  for  it  Wiis  enacted  by  the 
self-Kume  ctnle,  that  the  unlmptisi'd  who  received  baptism,  and  the  re- 
lapstnl  w'ho  returned  and  underwent  u  religious  |RMmnci‘,  ehcajxd  the 
infliction  of  the  puniKhmeiti.  Dy  this  iiumns  he  forced  t)ie  Saxons  to 
//car,  at  least,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  Ix'coine 
accustomed  to  its  forms, — the  first  great  step,  without  which  conver¬ 
sion  could  never  lie  obtained.  IK  tliis  means,  also,  he  at  (»nct‘  put  a 
stop  to  the  human  sacrifices  which  continually  disgraci'd  the  land  ; 
uiid  he  offered  to  all  the  jKiw  er  of  escu]>ing  jmnishment  and  gaining 
securitv. 

‘  It  IS  true,  as  a  general  princijde,  that  laws  should  never  Ik*  enacted 
unless  they  are  intended  lie  enforced  ;  but  this  was  an  individual 
instance,  where  the  olject  was  hut  tem|M»rary.  If  he  could  couqxd 
the  Saxons  to  hr.ir  the  truths,  and  habituate  them  to  the  influence,  of 
the  Christian  faith,  Charleuuigne  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that 
their  sincere  ciiiiversion  must  follow'.  That  conversion  once  obtained, 
ami  the  laws  were  not  cruel,  for  they  were  ineffectual.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  lajwever,  their  u]»eration  woulJ  he  great  before  the  Saxons  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  liot  rigidly  enforced.  At  all  eveiilH,  it  is 
evident  that  ('harlemagne  believed  that  his  object  would  he  gained  by 
terror,  hmg  ere  the  rude  pagans,  fur  whom  he  legislated,  |ierceiveu 
that  punishment  was  remote.  For  this  great  pur}M>se,  he  framed  the 
law's  U»  which  I  reftH*,  and  made  use  of  the  only  iiiHueuce  which  he 
knew  to  he  strong  with  the  ^^xons, — the  influence  of  fear  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  natural  heuevoleuce  of  his  own  heart  induced  him 
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t<i  gtiani  severity  !>y  nuTcy  ;  nnd  to  add  a  law,  which,  wliilt*  it  olhfisl 
the  tneaiiH  of  i*HcajH*  fnnu  tin*  harsh iiesii  of  the  others,  tended  to  the 
!uime  ohjtTt. 

*  Such  conHideratioiiH  shield  the  Saxon  cinle  from  the  hitter  censures 
which  have  Ikhmi  directed  apiinst  it  liy  sinne  writers  ;  Init,  at  the  same 
time,  the  lavisli  praises  which  it  has  received  fn»m  others  are  equally 
iiiapplicahle  ;  for,  thou*;!!  it  was  intended  in  mercy,  and  directed  with 
wisdom,  it  was  urhitrarv  in  cliaracter,  and  in  principle  unjust.’ 

pp.  L>  IH— 250. 

Hy  ^hom  ]naises  have  been  lavislicd  iqmn  such  a  code,  wc 
know  not ;  hut  we  regret  that  any  Ihiglishinan  in  the  nineteenth 
century  should  Ik‘  found  to  palliate  its  anti-Christian  and  in- 
liuman  character.  No  doubt,  the  proi*eedings  of  the  Holy  Office 
were  e<|ually  ‘  intended  in  mercy.' 

Mr.  .lames  announces  his  intention  ‘  to  follow  up  this  sketch 

*  of  the  Life  cd*  (')iarlemagne  hy  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  same 

*  principle,  illustrating  the  history  of  Trance  hy  the  lives  of  her 
‘  great  men.'  If,  hy  the  same  ])rinciple,  he  means  tliat  of  canon¬ 
izing  his  favourite  heroes,  we  eannot  eneourage  him  to  persevere, 
'rhe  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  gone  hy  fi)r  this  sort 
of  hero-worship.  'The  Kditor  of  the  Family  Library'  seems  to 
be  indce<l  of  a  different  opinion,  since,  from  the  stores  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  ancient  and  modern,  he  could  select  no  lives  more  worthy 
of  luing  studied  hy  the  young,  than  Alexander  and  lluonaparte, 
.lulius  i’lcsar  and  l.ord  Nelson  !  The  selection  is  worthy  of  the 
taste  t>f  a  school-hoy  ;  hut  Charlemagne  could  hardly  be  made 
i>o])ular,  except  as  the  hero  of  romance.  ’The  genuine  interest  of 
nistorv  arises,  not  from  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  prominent 
actors,  hut  from  the  develojiment  of  the  action,  of  the  moral  plot 
with  its  secret  springs,  and  the  scenery’  and  costume  of  the  times. 
Mr.  .lames  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  in  the  preparation 
and  collation  of  his  materials  ;  and  he  has  produced  a  volume 
which  will  impart  much  valuable  information  to  those  who  have 
not  access  to  hi.»  authorities,  or  leisure  to  study  them.  We  shall 
Ih‘  happy  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  library,  and  arc  sorry’  to  have 
Ih'cu  compelled  to  take  such  exce])tions  to  the  execution,  or 
rather  the  spirit,  of  the  work.  If  not  all  that  it  ought  to  have 
beei»,  still  it  is  a  highly  respectable  performance. 

Art.  III.  Ati^cl  risitx :  and  other  Poems.  Hy  James  Riddall  Wooil. 
sm.  Hvo.  pp.  IJL  London.  Ukl2. 

AA^UTN  the  Author  commenced  this  Pt>cm,  he  says,  ‘he 
‘  never  <lreamed  that  it  would  have  exceeded  a  dozen  or 
twenty  stanzas';  hut  l>chold  a  |)oem  in  five  canttis,  comprising 
altogether  2f>0  stanzas  of  no  very  easy  inea‘-ure.  'The  theme  hxl 
him  onward,  as  ‘  a  way  strewed  with  fr.agrant  and  enchanting 
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'  Howcrs  seemed  spread  before  him  and  be  now  sidnnits  l!)e  whole 
to  the  ]>ublic  with  the  sincere  desire  that  every  reader  iiiuy  derive 
from  it  the  same  pleasure  and  profit  that  he  enjoyed  in  the  enm- 
]>osition.  This  expectation  is  hardlv  reasmiable,  since  an  author's 
pleasures  are  not  communicable  to  Ids  readers,  and 

*  Nunc  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  pains.* 

Ho  has  prcnluced,  however,  a  very  pleasing  j>ocm,  and  one  which 
may  l>e  read  with  profit  too.  'I'lie  general  argument  is  taken 
from  that  part  of  the  sacred  history  which  relates  to  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful.  As  ‘  Angel  Visits'  were  not  confined  to  the 
days  of  Abraham,  the  title  led  us  to  exjK*ct  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  nominal  thenic.  According  to  this  way  of  treating 
it,  we  might  have  a  si'ries  of  poc^ins  foundixl  u|N)ti  the  sacred 
history,  that  should  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  same  attractive 
title.  As  the  l\>et  is  at  liberty,  however,  to  choosc'  his  own  sub¬ 
ject,  it  may  In*  pleaded,  that  he  has  a  right  to  call  it  by  any 
name  he  pleases.  The  ]H>ir.t  of  most  im|K)rtance  is,  how  lie  has 
treated  his  subject ;  and  of  this,  tlicre  is  but  one  fair  way  of  en¬ 
abling  our  readers  to  judge. 

The  first  ‘angel  visit'  to  Abraham  took  place  ‘  when  he  was 
‘  in  MesojH)tamia,  before  he  dwelt  ui  Charran  and  coimx^uently, 
before  the  death  of  Terali.  AVe  know  not  why  Mr.  Wood  lias 
taken  the  liberty  of  transjxising  tliese  events.  The  death  of 
Terab  is  describe,  with  a  redundance  of  sentimental  embidlish- 
incnt,  in  the  stanzas  preceding  the  following. 

‘  XXII. 

‘  Fntin  holy  services  and  works  like  these, 

Abram  retiring,  sought  his  loved  retreat. 

At  fall  of  ev’uing,  when  by  faint  degn^es 
Ik'vond  the  west  the  hues  of  daylight  flei't. 

And  one  by  one  night's  countless  legions  in<*et. 

Sitangling  wdth  |)eurly  light  the  blue  concave, 

U  here  angels  cluster  round  tlie  mercy -seat 
And  there,  beside  his  father’s  rewiit  grave, 

He  bow’d  him  in  the  dust,  some  heavenly  boon  to  crave. 

'  XXIII. 

‘  As  to  the  living  God  the  prophet  speaks, 

A  gleam  of  lignt,  that  seems  a  new'-born  star. 

In  form  angelic  on  his  vision  hreaks, 

Kartlnvard  his  passage  steering  from  afar ; 

No  bolts  of  w'rath,  nor  flaming  scimitar. 

Glare  in  his  red  right  hand, — no  lightning  ire 
Harts  from  his  eye; — but  meek  as  seraphs  are. 

When  to  the  strmns  of  love  they  strike  the  lyre, 

With  ))lacid  brow'  he  comes, — and  Abram's  fears  expire. 

I)  o  2 


*  With  h|mhmI  along  rtlion'al  npaco, 

Douiiwaril  tho  bright  coloniial  stranger  How  ; 

Nor  sighM  to  quit  the  oxaltoH  ilwolling  place, 

^^’ho^*  thniinnl  Deity  aronml  him  thri'w 

His  uncn'utetl  glory,  to  the  view 

tK  angel  hosts,  on  mercy’s  erraml  bent  ; 

lie  touch’ll  the  gronntl,  ami  ghsmiy  night  withdrew 

At  his  bh*st  pn'seiuv  ;  nature  gazcnl  intent. 

And  earth  nwivinl  her  guest  with  j»>y  and  wtmdernient. 

*  XXV, 

‘  Then  pn»no  in  dust  the  holy  father  hail’tl 
’I'he  M'ut  «»f  C»«hI  ; — and  with  adoring  awe, 

PnKstrate  Inheld,  to  mortal  eves  unveilM, 

'I'he  hues  of  immortality,  anil  s;iw 

'I'hat  hand,  erst  arm’d  to  avenge'  a  broken  law, 

IWaring  fnan  heaven  to  earth  the  saenHl  palm, 

I'lnck’d  fn>m  the  tree  of  life,  whence  angi'ls  draw 
Their  blest  evistenct',  midst  ]H'rpetual  c;dm  ; 

Where  inlours  ever  suet't  the  tranquil  air  embalm. 

•  XXVI. 

‘  on  the  stillness  of  the  evening  broke 
'rhe  solemn  accents  of  a  world  unknown ; 

.\nd  all  were  listeners  when  the  Almighty  s]>okc ; — 

All  silent  when  the  first  ethereal  tone 
Thrill’d  on  the  car  from  Ciod’s  eternal  throne  ;  — 

Strange  sounds  on  earth, — though  there  Inis  liet'n  a  day, 

Kre  Adam  fell,  or  Kden’s  bloom  was  flowm, 

M’hen  oft  the  angels,  on  their  heavenward  way, 

W’ere  wont  to  turn  aside,  and  make  delightful  stay.’ 

’I'hat  part  of  the  ]>oom  which  is  most  ably  conceived  and  vi- 
gonutslv  evecutetU  is  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  which  occupies 
the  fifth  canto,  and  forms  the  catastrophe.  Had  the  Author 
formetl  a  distinct  idea  of  his  plan,  Ix'fore  he  began  the  poem,  he 
would  have  made  this  the  ])rincipal  subject,  to  wliich  the  other 
parts  should  have  l>een  suUwdinate.  Dy  rejecting  much  that  is 
stqx'rfluous  and  hweign  from  the  main  theme,  and  by  condensing 
the  intnxUictory  cantos,  which  are  injudiciously  attenuated,  he 
might  have  given  to  the  whole  a  unity  which  it  now  wants,  and 
greatly  have  heightened  the  interest.  As  it  is,  the  action  lan- 
jnnshes  through  canto  aft(  r  canto,  till  at  last  wc  an*  taken  by 
fair|>rise  at  the  un<‘\}xx'U'd  issue  of  *  angel  visits'*,  and  after  wit¬ 
nessing  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities,  find  ourselves,  like 
l«ot,  left  alone.  ^Vc  tranHeriU*  the  stanxus  desiTi)iti>e  of  the 
last  night  of  Sodom,  with  w  hich  the  fourth  canto  concludes. 
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*  XXXIX. 

‘  That  night,  that  awful  night,  vn\%  wearing  fast. 

And  eastward  oft  the  watchers*  eyes  were  In^nt, 

In  search  of  morning  that  should  l)e  their  last ; 

Heeling,  inebriate,  the  drunkard  went, 

W  ith  songs  obscene  and  blasphemous,  that  rent 
The  sullen  calm  around  ;  with  reptile  crawl 
Tlie  sly  adulterer,  incontinent, 

Cn'pt  from  his  ueighUmr’s  l»ed,  ere  night's  dark  |Rill 
Withdrew,  nor  deem'd  tliat  One  above  beheld  it  all. 

‘  XL. 

*  Some  linger*d  still  around  the  midnight  bowl. 

Averse  to  part ;  and  ever  and  anon 

The  watch-dog's  hollow  Imrk,  <ir  stifitni  growl, 

Hetray’d  the  stranger  as  he  hastened  on, 

IMattnl,  to  his  home.  Then*,  haply,  shone 
From  some  abode  afar  a  feeble  ray, 

AS' here  wc»m,  and  mortal  pale,  and  woe-lx'gone. 

The  once  adored  form  of  beauty  lay, 

W'asting  the  heav'y  hours  in  sighs  for  that  dread  day. 

‘  XLI. 

*  Amidst  distracting  visions  of  the  night. 

Some  slirank  appidl’d  beneath  a  cloud  of  woes. 

Indefinite  and  dark,  whose  deadly  blight 

Fell  withering  all  around  ;  with  horrid  throes 
('onvuls€»d,  some  grappled  overwhelming  foes ; 

Some  stricken  fell  ana  iMiwerless  in  their  gore ; 

Some  lay,  uii ruffled  still,  in  calm  reiMSM', 

Dreaming  of  years, — long  years  of  bliss  in  store; 

Alas  !  that  vision  done, — the  dream  of  life  is  o'er. 

*  XLll. 

‘  Noiwless  and  unpcrccived,  as  moments  fly. 

Along  the  east  a  mellow  twilight  crejit. 

The  liurbinger  of  dawn  ;  thnnu^  in  the  sky 
The  stars  of  night,  that  watch'd  while  nature  slept, 

W'ux'd  sickly,  faint,  and  dim,  as  though  they  wept 
Some  sad  catastrophe ;  uplmrne  aloft 
The  guardian  angels,  who  hud  faithful  kept 
Till  m»w  their  dangerous  jxist,  in  ho|)e  forlorn. 

Left  Sodom  to  its  fate  on  that  disastrous  morn. 

*  XLlll. 

*  And  now,  by  two  celestial  strangers  led. 

Last  to  aluindon  tiiat  devoted  ground. 

Lot  and  his  family,  with  hasty  tread. 

Forsook  the  place  where  ruin  lurk'd  around. 
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Of  all  uithiii,  he  only  riclitiHuis  found. 

'rims  tlieir  delivcrersi  spake  in  accents  kind  : — 

"  Flet'  for  your  lives,  escu|>e  the  diHiin  profimnd  ; 

**  Stay  not  in  all  the  plain,  nor  hnik  hcuind  ; 

**  Nor  {Kiusi*,  till  on  the  hills  a  shelter  yc  sliall  find.” 

‘  XMV. 

I  *  With  benis<»ns  the  angid  guides  t(»ok  leave 
Of  pious  I^»t,  on  high  commission  IxMit ; 

And  Ixire  a  mournful  brow,  as  *t  were  the  eve 
Of  some  disaster  vast  and  imminent: 

Swift  to  unloose  the  howling  blasts  they  went  ; 

To  roll  the  thunders  from  tlieir  dread  alMnle ; 

To  {Miur  the  lightning  storm  with  briinstmie  blent ; 

To  smite  the  city  with  destruction’s  rod  ; 

And  hurl  upon  their  heads  the  thunderbolts  of  God. 

‘  xi.v. 

‘  not  liehind,"  resounding  in  their  ears, 

The  trembling  fugitives  imrsued  their  flight ; 

But  she,  the  partner  of  Lot’s  hopes  and  fears. 

Presumptuous,  turn’d  to  gaze  ujhui  the  bright 
And  burning  stonn  of  wrath  ;  when  lo !  a  blight 
Sudden  as  lightning  burst  u|M)n  her  head. 

And  statuc^like  she  stotnl,  a  fearful  sight ! 

The  breath  and  hue  of  life  for  ever  fl^  ; 

The  apostate’s  monument,  a  beacon  from  the  di*ud  ! 

'  XLVI. 

‘  (^h  poor  apostate  !  thrcaU*n’d  oft  and  long, 

By  tokens,  providenct*,  and  conscience,  deign 
To  hear  for  once  a  poet’s  simple  song: 

Shall  luMiven  thy  pride  and  stublxirnness  arraign  ? 

Shall  earth  account  them  as  her  foule.st  stain  ? 

For  vengeance  still  shall  hell’s  dark  caverns  cry  ? 

And  yet  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  appeal  in  \'ain  ? 

8i*as  disapp<'ar  ;  mountains  as  shadows  fly  ; 

Bocks  melt  before  the  Lord; — Why  wilt  thou  perish.^  Why?’ 

Passing  over  the  interineiliatc  stanzas,  which,  with  considerable 
pathos,  describe  the  catastrophe,  we  must  make  room  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

‘  XXIX. 

*  Noiseless  and  undisturh’d  that  night  had  pass’d 
(^’er  Abraham’s  angel-shclter’d  tenement ; 

No  ruthless  hail,  nor  death-commission’d  blast 
Aw*ikc  the  dwellers  in  that  p«*aceful  tent ; 

And  if  the  thunder  reach’d,  its  ire  was  s]>ent. 
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Or  seoniM  a  nuirmur  lulling  to  repoee; 

No  shrill  ]>ortentou8  shrieks  the  still  air  rent. 

No  sight,  no  semnd,  no  sign  of  wrath  arose, 

No  wurning  voice  to  tell  of  Sodom's  dying  throes. 

‘  XXX. 

*  With  anxious  step,  in  melancholy  haste, 

Abruham  ascended  to  a  neighbouring  height ; 

The  plain  unis  now  a  blank  and  silent  waste ; 

All  si^ns  of  life  destroy'd  from  left  to  right ; 

Fair  Sodom  wither'd  by  unnatural  blight ; 

Cromorrah  nised  by  that  resistless  flood ; 

Adinah  and  dark  ^eboim  sunk  in  night ; 

Whose  awful  sentence  justice  wrote  in  blood, 

Aud  curst,  for  ever  curst,  the  sjiot  where  once  they  stood. 

'  XXXI. 

‘  The  dwellings  of  the  multitude  were  gone ; 

Consumed  to  ashes  were  the  stately  domes 
His  friendly  heart  once  lov'd  to  gaze  upon ; 

How  solitary  frown'd  the  desert  homes 
Of  perish'd  thousands,  now  become  their  tombs ! 
Herdinen  and  herds  had  shared  a  common  fate. 

And  far  around  as  sicken'd  vision  roams. 

One  reeking  sepulchre,  all  life  of  late. 

Pronounced  the  wrath  of  God,  extreme  and  ultimate. 

*  XXXII. 

*  O’er  what  a  host  the  eternal  veil  is  drawn  ! 

What  various  matter  sleeps  entombed  there  ! 

What  ho])e8  cut  off  from  being  in  their  daum ! 

What  phantom  fears  are  vanish'd  into  air ! 

What  sinful  joys  exchanged  for  endless  care  ! 

What  sorrows  lost  in  deeper,  deadlier  woes  I 
What  loves  reveal’d  but  to  the  tempest's  glare. 

Then  quench’d  for  ever !  what  tormenting  throes 

Of  strong  tumultuous  passion,  those  dark  wastes  enclose ! 

'  XXXIII. 

‘  What  proud  imaginations  overthrown  ! 

What  nell-conceived  deeds  of  villany 
Cut  short  in  action,  ere  completely  blown ! 

What  acts  of  cruelty  no  eye  might  see. 

Arraign'd  and  punish'd  there  by  Heaven's  decree  ! 
What  base  desires  to  fulness  satisfied ! 

What  exquisite  despair  and  misery! 

What  impious  blasphemies,  that  once  defied 
The  Thunderer  in  his  pow'er, — those  gloomy  ashes  hide  I 

'  xzxiv. 

‘  The  vainly  w'ani'd  perish  at  length  unw'am'd  ! 

Thus  fell  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain ; 
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Tlio  morn  with  Innims  of  orient  lijrht  adorn’d 
The  temples  and  aluKles  of  the  ])rofane  ; 

Hut  lo!  one  slumer  of  HiMiven’s  avenging  rain. 

And  id<il»,  with  their  retinue  of  slave's. 

Wen*  smoking  ruins  ere  it  dawn’d  :ig:iin  : 

And  now,  with  dismal  mwin,  the  Dead  Sea  waves 
Have  restless  iiges  roll’d  alnwc  those  scoffers*  graves.* 

With  great  ])ropricty  a  transition  is  made  from  this  scfiic  of 
awful  desolation,  the  inonuinent  of  the  Divine  judgements,  to  the 
]wiHlicted  end  of  the  world;  and  with  this  the  ]UH‘m  concludes. 

I’rom  these  extracts  it  will  l>e  seen,  that  the  title  of  the  j>(H*m 
is  ina])]m>priate ;  and  there  is  too  much  the  n])pi*arancc  that  the 
Toet  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  about,  when  he  commenced 
his  task.  As  he  ]»rocei‘iled,  he  si'ems  both  to  have  warmed  and 
to  have  gathered  strength  ;  hut  he  has  not  had  the  courage  to 
blot.  11  is  first  thu'c  cantos  might  have  In'cn  advantageously 
compressed  intt»  one.  ’rhese  are,  however,  defects  of  judgement 
onlv,  such  as  might  Ix'  e\j>ected  in  a  young  writer.  ’Fhe  ])oem 
itself  discovers  real  genius  and  much  genuine  feeling  as  well  as 
piety,  ('omposed,  as  it  has  been,  ‘at  intervals,  during  the  bustle 
‘  and  anxiety  of  business,  or  amid  the  languor  and  depression  of 
‘  a  sick  chamlx'r  ’,  it  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  Author's  ta¬ 
lents  and  energy  of  mind ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
rt'aders,  as  a  volume  of  genuine  merit,  whicli  fully  sustains  its  mo¬ 
dest  pretensions,  and  is  entitleil  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Illustrations  of'  Political  Kconomy,  Hy  Harriet  Mar- 
tinmu.  Nus.  VI.  VI 1.  ami  \’I11.  {IVcal  ami  Jf'ttc  In  (lanclocli. 
A  Manchester  Strike.  Cousin  Marshall.)  Ulmo.  lb.‘12. 

2.  Ohservations  on  the  Latr  Population  ;  Ixjing  an  Attempt  to  trace 
its  Kffects  fnmi  the  conflicting  Tliwrii's  <»f  IMalthus  and  Sadler. 
Hy  the  Author  of  “  Heflections  on  the  present  State  of  Hritish 
India.*’  dvo.  pp.  7lh  L^tndun,  11132. 

3.  .VM/Tcringjr  of  Factory  Children.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Ksq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
It*,  Ut32,  on  m»»ving  the  »ec<*nd  Heading  of  the  Hill  to  regulate 
the  LuUiur  of  Children  and  young  Persons  in  the  Mills  ami  Fac- 
tt»ries  of  the  l’nite<l  Kingilom.  Published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Impmvement  of  the  Condition  of  Factor\'  Children,  ttvo.  pp.  2(). 
l^mdon.  \KV2. 

"A  I  ISS  Martineau's  Talcs  arc  far  more  lively  and  entertaining 
*  than  any  thing  can  In',  that  a  reviewer  may  find  occasion 
to  say  about  them  ;  and  most  of  her  readers  will  be  ready  to 
think  her  Illustrations  Ix'Xicr  than  a  thousand  arguments.  Hut 
the  gifted  Author  herstdf  would  disdain  to  be  complimented  upon 
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bet  fertility  of  imagination,  and  her  dexterity  in  managing  to  put 
her  principles  into  dramatic  action,  at  the  ex|)en8e  of  her  more 
solid  qualitications  for  the  office  she  has  assumed,  of  professor  of 
Political  Economy.  We  oH’er  no  apology,  therefore,  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  once  to  examine  and  discuss  the  doctrines  propounded 
in  the  Earts  before  us. 

In  Part  VI.,  we  are  introduci'd  to  the  supposed  origin  of  all 
political  evil, — Increase  of  Population  ;  and  our  female  Malthiis 
thus  sums  up  the  ‘principles'  illustrated  in  the  Weal  and  Woe 
of  Garvcloch. 

‘  The  increase  of  |)opuIatioti  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  increase  of 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

‘  Since  successive  jwrtions  of  capital  yield  a  li'ss  and  less  return,  and 
the  human  species  pnriuce  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate,  there  is 
a  j>erj>etual  tendency  in  population  to  press  \\\yon  the  meims  of  sub¬ 
sistence. 

‘  The  ultimate  checks  by  which  population  is  kept  down  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  are  vice  and  misery. 

*  Since  the  ends  of  life  are  virtue  and  happiness,  these  checks  ought 
t4>  be  su|KTscded  by  the  milder  methods  which  exist  within  man's 
reach. 

‘  Tlicse  evils  may  be  delayed  by  promoting  the  inenmse  of  capital, 
and  superseded  by  restraining  the  increase  of  ])opulation. 

*  Towards  the  one  object,  a  part  of  st)ciety  may  do  a  little  ;  towards 
the  other,  all  may  do  much. 

'  By  rendering  property  secure,  expenditure  frugal,  and  production 
easy,  society  may  promote  the  growth  of  capital. 

*  By  bringing  no  more  children  into  the  world  than  then*  is  a  sub¬ 
sistence  provided  for,  society  may  preserve  itsidf  from  the  miseries  of 
want.  In  other  words,  the  timely  use  of  the  mild  preventive  check 
may  avert  the  sorrows  of  any  p<»sitive  check. 

‘  The  preventive  check  b^mes  more,  and  the  positive  checks  less 
jHiwerful,  as  society  advances. 

*  The  pasitive  checks,  having  performed  their  office  in  stimulating 
the  human  faculties  and  originating  social  institutions,  must  lie  wholly 
superseded  by  the  preventive  check,  before  society  can  attain  its 
ultimate  aim — the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.* 

The  advocates  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  constantly  complain, 
that  either  it  is  not  understood,  or  it  is  misrepresented.  Here, 
however,  it  stands  forward  in  plain  language  that  can  hardly  be 
mistaken,  displayed  in  all  its  native  ugliness.  Let  us  take  the 
propositions  neriatim. 

I.  ‘  The  increase  of  population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
‘  means  of  subsistence.’  What  are  the  means  of  subsistence?  In 
one  country,  they  consist  of  the  ability  to  hunt,  to  fish,  or  to  rear 
henls ;  in  another,  of  the  food  which  the  soil  can  he  made  to 
yield  ;  in  a  third,  of  trade  and  the  employment  of  labour  by  the 
capitalist.  In  the  rude  state  of  nomadic  nations,  |x)pulation  is 
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a|»t  to  actii.iily  njxm  the  means  of  Kul>sistenro,  so  as  to  c<»m- 

|X'I  the  hunter  either  to  rondeseend  to  eidtivate  the  soil,  or  else 
to  divide  his  hordes,  and  seek  for  new  pasture  or  hunting  grounds, 
or  to  have  roeourse  to  a  predatory  life.  Now  here  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  multiply,  is  seen  to  Ix'  the  cause  at  once  of  g(KKl 
and  of  evil  ;  leading  s<nne  |><'aeefully  to  cultivate  tlie  soil,  ami  thus 
iM'coming  the  s]>riug  of  industry  and  the  parent  (»f  useful  arts, 
while  it  drives  others  to  prey  u|x»n  their  neighlxuirs.  'The  latter 
effect  cau  scarcely  Ik'  considered,  however,  ns  a  natural  or  neces¬ 
sary  ctmseipience.  'The  natural  resources  are  cidtivation  and  mi¬ 
gration  ;  ami  without  the  strong  stimulus  supplied  l»y  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  increase,  we  may  reasonahly  qtiestion  whether  the  pri¬ 
mitive  command  to  ‘  replenish  the  earth  and  sulxlue  it,' — to  oc¬ 
cupy  and  cultivate  it,  woidd  ever  liave  hecu  oheyed.  Had  tlie 
population  not  tended  to  increase,  the  means  of  suhsistence  for  a 
large  r  fxqnilatiou  would  not  have  heen  called  into  existence,  and 
there  would  liave  heen  neither  industry  nor  improvement.  'To 
s]>oak,  how<'ver,  of  a  limit  <'f  the  means  of  suhsistence,  in  such  a 
state  of  s«»rietv,  would  Ix'ahsunl,  since  the  only  limit  <)f  productive 
power  wouhl  l»e  the  numlH’V  of  ]»roduetive  ng(‘nts,  and  ]>o]nilation 
would  limit,  and  not  U'  limited  hy,  the  means  of  maintaining  its 
own  increase. 

Agrceahly  to  this  re]»resentation  of  the  matter.  Professor 
M*(’ulloeh  has  nhly  and  satisfaetorilv  proved,  that  the  law 
t»f  population,  of  winch  Mr.  Malthus  Inis  taken  so  ‘  onc-sidiHl ' 
and  }>erverse  a  view,  is,  in  faet,  the  main-spring  of  siK'ial  improve¬ 
ment.  *  A  drilcieney  i>f  sid»sistenee  at  home,  leads  to  migrations 
‘  io  distant  etnintries,  and  thus  not  only  provides  ft>r  the  gradual 
‘  oi'cupation  of  the  earth,  hut  carries  the  languages,  arts,  and 

*  seieuet's  i»f  tho^t'  who  have  made  the  furthest  advances  in  ci- 
'  vili^.ation  ti>  thi'se  who  are  comparatively  harharous.  It  some- 
‘  times,  m»  dmdu.  ha]>pens,  that  notwithstanding  this  resource, 

*  and  the  nn»st  strenuous  eflimts  on  the  ]>art  of  the  industrious 

*  classes.  |xtpulati<m  s*'  far  o\itruns  ]mHluction,  that  the  condition 

*  ol  society  i^^  changed  for  thew^wse.  Put  the  evils  thence  arising 
bring  with  them  tluir  own  cure.'  Insteatl,  therefore,  t>f  being 

s»d>verMve  t>f  human  happiness,  the  law  of  )mpulation  has  in- 
creasetl  it  in  no  »»rtlinary  degree,  hy  consiantlv  urging  to  new- 
elforts  of  skill  and  tvonomy,  pnulcnee  .and  foresight. 

'The  law  t»t  inert'ase  rt'mlers  necessarv  .an  autimentation  of  the 
quantity  ot  tothi ;  .and  the  necessity  for  more  fiH^d,  acting  as  a  spur 
to  industry,  creates  the  supply.  Hut,  .as  it  is  ft»und  that  focxl  can 
Ix'  raiMal  in  sutheiem  quantities  for  a  whole  coinmunitv  hv  a  cei- 
tain  pnqx>rtion  of  lahiUircrs.  the  lalxmr  of  the  rest  is  set  at  lilx'rtv 
for  other  ntvvs>.xrx'  work.  And  now  ‘the  nuans  of  subsisienee ' 
no  h»ng<'T  impli(*N,  m  this  stage  of  si»cietv,  the  food  that  is  or  can 
Ix'  pnxliuxxl,  l»ut  th(  eomniand  which  the  lalxiur  of  each  iudi- 
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vidual  jjivcs  him  over  the  fm>d  aiul  other  neceHsarics  of  life, 
lienee  the  necessity  of  defining;  what  is  intendeil  hy  this  emii- 
])]irase,  ‘  means  of  suhsistenee.’  Mr.  Malthus's  faiiKms  cVis- 
et)V(Ty  is,  that  man  has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  j^ometrical 
progression,  whereas  his  suhsistenee  can  Ik?  increa'^ed  only  in  a 
eoncurrent  aritlunetical  progression.  'I'his  implies,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  that  fotul  cannot  l)e  produced  so  fast  as  jKople,  which 
is  et>iUrary  to  fact.  3'he  ea])aeily  of  the  eartli  to  produce  suste¬ 
nance  for  mankind,  is  always  in  advance  of  the  actual  ]H)j)ulation, 
and  waits  only  the  lalKtur  and  skill  of  ]>roducers ;  nor  can  any 
imaginahle  limits  he  assigned  to  this  capacity.  It  is  tpiite  as 
easy  and  as  rational  to  sup])ose  a  terminatitm  or  retardatiem  of 
the  geometrical  progression  as  of  the  arithmetical  ])rogres8ion  ; 
and  if,  hitherto,  they  have  kept  pace  with  each  other  upon  the 
whole,  there  seems  no  reasonahlencss  in  the  apprehension  that 
the  latter  will  fall  Indiind  the  former.  'The  most  rapid  incri'ase 
of  |K>pulation  has  always  him  attended  hy  a  pro]M)rtionate  increase 
in  the  supjily  of  the  means  of  suhsistenee,  hccause  an  increase  of 
]H)pulation  is  an  increase  of  productive  labour,  and,  hy  le.nding  to 
a  division  of  lalmur,  increases  its  productiveness.  In  fact,  as  it 
has  heen  well  remarked  hy  an  Americati  writer,  ‘the  increase  of 
‘  ])opulation,  instead  of  being,  as  Mr.  Malthus  sup|H)ses,  a  cause 
‘  of  scarcity,  is  a  cause — indeed  almost  the  only  real  and  ]H'rma- 
‘  nent  one — of  abundance.  In  other  words,  it  is  followed  hy  an 
‘  increased  abundance  and  cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
‘  comforts  of  life.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  real  ]irice  of 
‘  ])rovi8ions  is  everywhere  uniformly  lower  and  steadier  in  j)n>- 
‘  portion  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  not  to  the  fertdity 
‘  of  the  soil.' 

A  constant  ])rcssurc  of  population  against  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  would  imply,  a  constant  disproportion  iK'twiTn  the  de¬ 
mand  for  food  and  the  supply  ;  and  tliis  as  the  result  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  po])ulation  anil  the  sl(»w  increase  of  food.  And  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine,  there  is  a  constant  and  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  to  this  state  of  things.  Hut  what  is  the  fact  f 
A  scanty  pojmlation  is  generally  found  with  scantier  means  of 
subsistence;  while,  in  well-peopled  countries,  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  are  always  abundant.  I'he  disjiroportion  iK'tween  the 
demand  and  the  supply  is  found  to  exist  only  in  the  savage  state, 
or  in  new  and  im]Krfectly  formed  colonies,  or  in  seasons  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  calamity.  The  fact  is,  that  foml  naturally  increases 
faster  than  population  ;  and  its  ahundance  is  an  accelerating  cause 
of  ‘  the  geometrical  progression.’  Mr.  Malthus  maintains  that, 
‘  at  every  period  during  the  progress  of  cultivation,  from  the 
‘  ]»resent  moment  to  the  time  when  the  whole  earth  shall  l)econie 
‘  like  a  garden,  fftc  distrvHs  for  the  u  nfit  of  J\h id  will  Ik?  nn»re  or 
‘  less  constantly  pressing  ujmui  mankind.'  It  is  certainly  true. 
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tliat  every  iiulivulual  has  an  appi^tite^  and  the  great  question  is 
daily  returning  u|)on  him,  ‘What  shall  1  have  for  dinner  y'" 
lint  that  a  scarcity  of  foinl  is  constantly  pressing  upon  mankind, 
is  as  extravagant  aiul  nntrnc  an  assertion  as  the(»rist  ever  ventureil 
to  make  in  the  teeth  of  facts.  Mr,  Malthus  chooses  to  contend, 
that  the  means  of  sul>sistence  at  the  disposal  of  any  community, 
arc  limited  to  the  produce  t)f  the  territory  it  occupies ;  and  this, 
he  thinks,  must  la*  si*lf-evident.  It  is  so  far  from  being  either 
evident  or  true,  that  there  have  l)een  flourishing  communities 
who  |>ossessi*d  no  productive  territory,  and  fertile  territories  the 
produce  of  which  was  not  at  the  dis|)osal  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Malthus's  ])rinciples  are  unsound  tliroughout,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  were  ex]iKHled.  We  are  assured  tliat  they  were  neCer 
very  generally  adopted  hy  the  shrewd  folk  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  even  in  the  Kdinhurgh  Ueview,  the  journal 
which  has  In'cn  chieHy  instrumental  in  rmimmending  them  to  the 
public,  there  is  now  a  manifest  dis|>osition  to  give  them  u}),  in 
favour  «>f  Professor  M‘(’ullocirs  ‘fair  and  novel,''  and  certainly 
inort*  rational  views.  ‘  We  may  a.ssert,’  it  is  remarked,  in  a  recent 
article,  that,  ‘at  some  time  or  other,  the  arithmetical  formula 
‘  will  outstrip  in  imagination  the  contingent  growth  of  the  reality  ; 
‘  hut  we  should  only  delude  ourselves  by  attempting  to  draw  any 
‘  accurate  conclusions  from  this  necessary  admission.'*  Mr.  Mal- 
thus's  ‘  valuable  work'*  is  admitted  to  be  ‘  inconqilete but  an  in¬ 
complete  statement  is  a  fallacy. 

\Ve  may  then  safely  allirm,  that  Miss  Martineaifs  first  ])rin- 
riple  is  altogether  fallacious.  As  there  is  no  assignahle  limit  to 
the  increase  of  the  means  of  sulisistence, — as  that  increase  is  al¬ 
ways  in  advance  of  the  increase  of  ]>o]nilation, — the  latter  cannot 
Ik*  limited  by  any  real  dellciency  in  the  ]>roducc  of  the  earth, 
which  is  what  must  be  here  intended  by  ^  the  means  of  suhsist- 
‘  cnee.' 

M  iss  Martineau's  second  principle  is  as  follows: 

‘  Sinn*  sticoessive  jsjrtions  of  capital  yield  a  loss  and  loss  return, 
and  the  human  sjuvies  *  (oxtjuisitely  phihisophical  phrase !)  *  produce 
at  a  cimstantly  aceolorateii  nUo,  then*  is  a  |H*r|>etual  tendency  in  jxipu- 
hition  t«»  prt*Hs  ujMm  the  means  of  subsistence.’ 

In  a  chain  of  principles,  it  may  lx*  ex|H'cted  that  each  succes¬ 
sive  projH>sition  should  depend  in  some  measure  u|K>n  that  which 
precedes  it ;  but  no  such  connexion  really  subsists  hetween  the 
])ro)H)sition  Indore  us,  and  its  predecesst)r.  So  far  from  it,  the 
phrase,  ‘  means  of  suhsistence,'  would  here  seem  to  inqdy  some¬ 
thing  very  diflert'iU  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  in  the 
f'ormer  sentence.  If  ynanfity  of  foml  Ik*  intended,  then,  indeed, 

•  Kdinb.  Kev.  CIV’,  p.  342. 
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M  iss  Martinoau  is  consistently  wrong;  and  her  second  |)ro|)08i- 
tion  is  only  a  round-al)out  repetition  of  the  first,  with  an  awkward 
and  inaccurate  attempt  at  explanation.  Hut  when  distress  ac¬ 
tually  ensues  from  the  diminished  productiveness  of  capital,  (which 
is  lierc  sup]M)sed,)  it  arises  from  no  deficiency  of  food,  but  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  earning  it.  Hut,  in  the  Tale  itself,  we 
have  the  same  principle  somewhat  more  fully  developed ;  and,  in 
fairness  to  our  Author,  we  shall  transcrilw  the  conversation  which 
refers  to  the  subject. 

*  **  It  is  nhsurd/*  S4nd  Angus,  *‘-to  doubt  the  rote  at  which  the 
liumaii  race  increases,  on  account  of  the  decrease  of  numbers  among 
savages.  The  whole  question  is  concerning  the  pihportion  which  ca¬ 
pital  and  po]>ulation  bear  to  each  other ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
tried  where  no  capital  exists.” 

‘  “  1  Kup|K)se,”  observed  Ella,  **  that  flocks  and  herds  arc  the  first 
capital  which  a  tribe  {Kmsesses  in  any  large  quantity.  How  do  iium- 
1)0 rs  increase  among  {people  who  seek  pasture  but  do  not  till  the 
ground 

‘  “  Such  tribes  arc  most  numerous  where  pastures  are  fine,  and 
weak  where  the  natural  prwluce  of  the  earth  is  scanty.  But  each 
continues  a  tribe,  and  cannot  l)ecome  a  nation  while  following  a  pas¬ 
toral  life.  Their  flocks  cannot  midtiply  l)cyond  a  certain  point  unless 
the  fcMKi  of  the  flocks  is  increased  ;  and  they  who  subsist  upon  the 
flocks  cannot,  in  like  manner,  multiply  bi'yond  a  certain  {)oint,  unless 
the  flocks  on  which  they  feed  are  multiplied.” 

‘  **  But  they  not  only  do  not  increase,”  observed  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
**  they  are  lessened  pcrj)etually  by  one  or  another  of  the  unfortunate 
accidents  to  which  their  condition  subjects  them.  Pastoral  tril>es  are 
]>urticularly  ])rone  to  war.  Instead  of  keeping  jx>s8eHsion  of  a  certfun 
territory  on  which  they  always  dwell,  they  rove  about  from  one  tract 
of  country  to  another,  leaving  undefended  some  which  they  call  their 
own ; — another  tribi^  takes  possession  ;  and  then  comes  a  struggle  uinl 
a  destructive  war,  which  reciuces  their  numbers.  Many  of  these  tribes 
live  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility,  and  therefore  dwindle  away.” 

‘  **  But  w’hen  they  l)cgin  to  settle  and  till  the  ground,”  said  Ella, 
"  I  sujipose  their  numbtTs  increase  iiguin.” 

‘^'Yes;  the  Jews,  after  they  were  established  in  Canaan,  became 
an  agricultural  nation,  and  multiplied  very  rapidly.  It  was  made, 
l)oth  by  their  laws  and  customs,  a  ()oint  of  duty  to  marry,  and  to  marry 
voting ;  and  when  the  check  of  war  w  as  removed,  their  small  territory 
became  very  thickly  peopled.”  *  pp.  45,  4t). 

*  “  Where  then,”  inquired  Ella,  does  capital  act  the  most  freely? 
Where  in  the  world  may  we  see  an  example  of  the  natural  proportions 
in  w'hich  men  and  sulisistencc  increase?” 

*  “  There  has  neveJ*  been  an  age  or  ctiuntry  known,”  replied  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  **  where  at  once  the  people  have  been  so  intelligent,  their 
maniK*rs  so  pure,  and  their  resources  so  abundant,  as  to  nve  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  increase  an  unobstructed  trial.  Savage  life  will  not  do,  be- 
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ranm*  th<*  an*  not  iiitollip*nt.  (’olonirs  will  not  tin,  In’causo 

tln*y  >irc*  not  fna*  from  vicionn  cnstoins.  An  old  rinpin*  will  iu»t  do, 
iMHnniHi*  tin*  inniiiM  of  sidtsistonco  an*  rostrictod.** 

*  “  A  now  colony  of  fret*  and  intelligent  jUHijdo  in  a  fertile  country, 
affordn  the  n^*ure^t  appnnich  to  a  fair  trial/'  observed  Anjxtis.  “  In 
some  of  the  best  s(*ttleinents  I  saw  in  America,  the  increas4*  of  capital 
and  of  |M‘(»]ile  went  on  at  a  rate  that  would  scarcely  be  Indicved  in  an 
old  country.” 

‘  **  And  that  f»f  the  juMiple  the  fastt*st,  I  supjxibo?” 

*  “Of  course:  but  still  capital  was  far  a-head,  though  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  piininc  u|)on  it  every  y»*ar.  When  the  people  first  wi*nt,  they 
found  nothing  but  capital— all  means  of  ]>nMluction  and  no  consumers 
but  themwlves.  'I'liev  raised  corn  in  the  same  quantity  fnnn  certain 
Hehls  every  year.  There  was  t«M»  much  corn  at  first  in  one  field  for  a 
hundred  nuaiths ;  but  this  hundred  lM*c:ime  two,  four,  ei^ht,  sixteen 
hundred,  and  so  on,  till  more  and  more  land  was  tilied,  the  {H*ople  still 
spreailin^  over  it,  and  niultiplvin^  ]M*rpetually.” 

*  “  And  when  all  is  tilled,  and  they  still  multiply,”  said  Klla, 
“  they  must  improve  their  laml  mon*  and  more.” 

*  “  Ami  still,”  s;ud  Anj;us,  “  the  prmluce  will  fall  behind  more  and 
nH»re,  as  every  improvement,  every  outlay  of  capital  yields  a  less  re¬ 
turn.  'riieii  they  will  Ik*  in  the  condition  of  an  old  country,  like 
ICngland,  where  many  are  but  half  fed,  where  many  prudent  iletcr- 
mine  m>t  to  marry,  ami  where  the  imprudent  must  see  their  children 
pine  in  hunger,  or  waste  under  disease  till  they  arc  ready  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  first  attack  of  illness.”'  pp.  IH — *'»(). 

Wi*  iio|H‘  that  our  readers  understand  Angus :  we  arc  not  sure 
that  we  <io.  'I'o  our  soinewliat  dim  apprebensions,  he  seems  to 
assert  that,  in  Kngland,  af/  the  eidtivable  land  is  tilled,  and  that 
tlie  produee  of  the  land  is  lessening  every  year,  or  is  n'quiring 
more  and  more  capital  to  Ik*  employed  upon  it;  and  further,  that 
the  distress  of  the  ‘  half-fed  Knglish  \  is  owing  to  ibis  exhaustion 
of  the  physical  resiiurces  of  the  Hritish  territory,  or  of  the  cajia- 
city  of  the  soil  to  produce  sustenance  for  the  population.  I'be 
extreme  absurdity  t>f  this  representation  makes  us  hesitate  in 
sup|H)siiig  that  we  rightly  understand  our  Author;  hut  we  are 
unahle  to  put  any  other  sense  upon  the  words.  Yet,  what  is  the 
fact?  \Vc  have,  in  Ihigland,  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  yet 
uncultivated ; — and  one  cause  of  distress  is,  that  too  much  has 
Uvn  already  taken  into  cultivation  at  the  expense  of  tlie  |H)orer 
classi*s,  to  whom  our  commons  Inlonged  as  their  birthright.  The 
soil  of  Ihtgland  is  ca]iahle  of  maintaining  a  ^mpulation  many  times 
as  dense ;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  we  could  not  im]H)rt 
com  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  it.  Is  there  any  deficiency  of 
supply  in  our  markets?  Is  there  any  deficiency  of  capiud  in  this 
nnintry  ?  ('an  either  cause  Ik*  alleged  in  explanation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  many  are  but  half  fed  ?  'I'he  c|uestions  answer 
theinst'lves.  'I'he  real  stale  ot  the  case  is  fairly  explained  by  the 
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Author  of  the  “  ( )hservalion8  on  the  conHicting  Thetmes  of 
Malthu8  ami  Sadler'';  although  he  strangely  confounds  the  Mal¬ 
thusian  theory  itself  with  an  ex|H)sition  of  the  fact  perfectly  at 
variance  with  the  abstract  liypothesis. 

*  As  the  labour  of  a  very  few,  coniparatively  sneaking,  is  required 
to  sup))ly  the  wants  of  the  many,  com|H*tition  for  lalwur  must  increase 
nutre  rapidly  than  ]>opulation  itself ;  and  thus,  the  dithculty  of  pro¬ 
curing  tiXMl  nmst  constantly  Ik*  greater,  notwithstanding  the  additional 
(piantity  *>f  it  which  is  produced.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  fnean.%  of 
suhsisirnce  are  comiumnded  with  the  (quantity  of  fowi  attainable  and 
the  (lijficiilty  o/’  attaining  it.  Not  that  lalxMir  in  itself  becomes  less 
etheient,  hut  that  it  iMvomes  t4H>  plentiful,  and  i*onsi*(]uently  too  vahu*- 
K‘ss  to  he  taken  in  exchange  for  more  than  a  hare  subsistence.  And 
further,  the  available  sup))ly  is  so  great  in  ])roportiou  to  the  demand, 
tliat  nunduTs  are  unable  to  find  purchasers  for  it  even  at  that  low  rate 
of  remuneration.*  p.  2H. 

We  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire  how  far  this  dc])lorahle  state  of 
things  is  an  incvitahle  consequence  of  cither  the  law  of  ]K)pula- 
tion,  or  the  progress  of  national  wealth ; — how  far  it  is  certain 
that,  ‘  as  a  nation  advances  in  riches  and  refinement,  an  incrcas- 
‘  ])roportion  of  the  inhahitants  InTomes  poor  and  destitute  \ 
(p.(i7-)  w  e  now  s|H*ak  simply  of  the  fact,  that  the  distress  of 
the  lower  orders  is  occasioned,  as  this  Writer  admits,  ‘  not  so 
‘  much  hy  the  deficiency  of  food,  as  by  the  deficiency  of  the 
‘  means  of  earning  it.'  Were  there  any  real  deficiency  of  food, 
what  could  exceed  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  corn-laws  to  re¬ 
strict  its  importation  ? 

^Vc  now  proceed  to  proposition  the  third. 

*  The  ultimate  checks  by  which  ])opulation  is  kept  down  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  vice  and  misery.* 

We  shall  not  spend  many  words  in  ex|)08ing  the  ohjcctionahlc 
nature  of  this  frightful  position.  Disguise  it  as  you  will,  it 
comes  to  this ;  that  unless  the  law  of  nature  Ikj  counteracted ^  tlic 
redundance  of  the  human  species  will  necessarily  lead  to  famine 
and  crime,  to  misery  and  vice;  -that,  although  the  effects  of  the 
ill-contrived  laws  of  nature  may  be  slightly  palliated,  they  arc  in 
the  main  irremediable  ; — that  all  attempts  to  keep  up  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  numbers  of  the  population  must  l)c  unavail¬ 
ing;— hence,  ‘  the  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  footl  makes 
‘  the  problem  of  their  secure  and  |)ermanent  comfort,  baffling  and 
‘  hopeless.'*  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  increase  of  vice,  is,  to 
discourage  marriage.  The  only  feasible  jdan  in  the  whole  round 
of  expe<lient8  to  obviate  misery,  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
redundancy.  Or,  as  Miss  Martineau  phrases  it,  ‘  hy  bringing 

•  Chalmers.  See  our  NumiKT  for  July*  p* 
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‘  no  more  children  into  tlie  world  than  there  is  a  subsistence  pro. 

‘  vided  for,  society  may  preserve  itself  from  the  miseries  of 
‘  want  ’ !  ! 

And  pray,  Miss  Martineau,  who  is  to  know^  whether  there  is 
subsistence  provided  for  his  children  ?  By  what  criterion  is  each 
labourer  to  know  how  many  men  and  women  in  his  parish  ought 
to  marry,  and  when  his  turn  should  take  place  ?  Will  you  have 
the  goodness,  in  your  next  tale,  to  furnish  the  lower  classes  ^ith 
some  rules  for  the  application  of  ‘  the  mild  preventive  check 
that  may  enable  them  to  regulate  the  proper  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  numbers  of  the  next  generation  and  the  subsistence 
that  shall  be  provided  for  them  ?  As  ‘  the  will  of  Providence' 
is  not  to  be  learned,  in  this  matter,  from  that  old-fashioned  book 
the  Bible,  they  will  still  stand  in  need  of  some  further  revelation 
to  enlighten  them,  even  after  listening  to  the  very  philosophical 
colloquy  between  Ella  and  Katie. 

^  "  How  slow  we  are  said  Ella,  to  learn  the  will  of  Providence 
in  this  case,  when  it  is  the  very  same  that  we  understand  in  other 
cases !  Providence  gave  us  strength  of  limbs  and  of  passions ;  yet 
these  we  restrain  for  the  sake  of  living  in  society.  If  a  man  used  his 
hands  to  pull  down  his  neighbour’s  house,  or  his  passion  of  anger  to 
disturb  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  we  should  think  it  no  excuse, 
that  Providence  had  given  him  his  natural  powers  or  made  him  enjoy 
their  exercise.  How  is  it  more  excusable  for  a  man  to  hrin^  children 
into  the  world,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  fed,  that  every  one  that  is 
born,  must  help  to  starve  one  that  is  already  living  ?”  / 

This  is  a  comfortable  announcement,  assuredly.  And  wc  can¬ 
not  but  admire  how  ingeniously  an  argument  hitherto  used  to 
shew  the  unreasonableness  of  a  licentious  indulgence  of  the  pas¬ 
sions,  which  marriage  was  instituted  to  restrain^  is  here  turned 
against  the  expediency  of  marrying  at  all.  Providence  and  pa¬ 
triotism  forbid  the  lower  classes  to  marry.  This  will  be  clear 
from  what  follows. 

*  Since  Providence  has  not  made  food  increase  as  men  increase 
said  Katie,  “  it  is  plain  that  Providence  wills  restraint  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  passions.” 

*  **  And  awful  are  the  tokens  of  its  pleasure,  Katie.  The  tears  of 
mothers  over  their  dead  children,  that  shrunk  under  poverty  like  blos¬ 
soms  withering  before  the  frosts,  the  fading,  of  the  weak,  the  wasting 
of  the  strong,  thefts  in  the  streets,  sickness  in  the  houses,  funerals  by 
the  wayside — these  are  the  tokens  that  unlimited  increase  is  not  Gods 
will.” 

*  “  These  tell  us  where  we  are  wrong,  Ella.  How  shall  we  learn 
how  we  may  lie  right  ?” 

‘  By  doing  as  you  have  done  through  life,  Katie :  by  using  our 
judgement,  and  sucli  power  as  we  have.  We  have  not  the  jKiwer  w 
increasing  food  as  fast  as  our  numbers  may  increase ;  but  we  have  the 
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power  of  limiting  our  numlwrs  to  agree  with  the  supply  of  fowl. 
This  is  the  gentle  check  which  is  put  into  our  own  hands  ;  and  if  we 
will  not  use  it,  we  must  not  repine  if  harsher  checks  follow.  If  the 
passionate  man  will  not  restrain  his  anger,  he  must  expect  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  him  whom  he  has  injured  ;  and  if  he  imprudeiitlv  in¬ 
dulges  his  love,  he  must  not  complain  when  poverty,  disease,  and  death 
lay  waste  his  family.'* 

“  Do  not  you  think,  Klla,  that  there  are  more  parties  to  a  marriage 
than  is  commonly  supposed  ?” 

<  “  There  is  a  party,”  replied  Ella,  smiling,  “  that,  if  it  could  l)e 
present,  would  often  forbid  the  banns ;  and  it  is  this  party  that  Ronald 
has  now  consiilted.” 

*  “  You  mean  society  ?” 

Yes.  In  savage  life,  marriage  may  be  a  contract  lietween  a 
man  and  woman  only,  for  their  mutual  pleasure ;  but,  if  they  lay 
claim  to  the  protection  and  advantages  of  society,  they  are  rosj>ons- 
ible  to  society.  They  have  no  right  to  provide  for  a  diminution  of  its 
rexmrees ;  and  therefore,  when  they  marry,  they  form  a  tacit  contract 
with  society  to  bring  no  memlHTs  into  it  who  shall  not  Ik;  provided  for, 
hv  their  own  lalH>ur  or  that  of  their  parents.  No  man  is  a  good  citi¬ 
zen  who  runs  the  risk  of  throwing  the  maintenance  of  his  children  on 
others.” 

‘  “Ah,  Ella!  did  you  consider  this  before  your  ten  cliildrcn  wcrcborn.^” 
Indeed,  Katie,  there  seemed  no  doubt  to  my  husband  and  hie, 
that  our  children  W'ould  be  well  provided  for.  There  were  then  few 
laUmrers  in  Garveloch,  and  a  prospect  of  abundant  provision  ;  ami 
even  now  we  arc  not  in  poverty.  We  have  money,  clothes,  and  furni¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  we  have  not  TikkI  enough,  is  owing  to  those  who,  having 
saved  nothing,  are  now  far  more  distressi'd  than  we  are.  Let  us  ho|)e 
that  all  will  take  warning.  Aly  husband  and  I  shall  be  careful  to 
teach  those  of  our  children  who  are  spared  to  us  h<»w  much  easier  it  is 
to  prevent  want  than  to  endure  it.” 

‘  “  You  and  I  will  do  what  we  can,  Ella,  to  make  our  children  pru- 
<lent  in  marriage ;  and  if  all  our  neighbours  would  do  the  same,  we 
might  look  forward  cheerfully.  Hut  so  few  take  warning!  And  it  is 
so  discouraging  to  the  prudent  to  Hnd  themselves  left  almost  ahme!” 

‘  “  Nay,  Katie ;  it  is  not  as  if  all  must  work  Uigethet  to  do  any 
e<>od.  Every  prudent  man,  like  Ronald,  not  only  prevents  a  large  in- 
of  mischief,  but,  by  increasing  capital,  does  a  positive  g4M)d. 
hvery  such  act  of  restraint  tells ;  every  such  wise  resolution  stops  one 
drain  on  the  resources  of  society.  Surely  this  knowledge  affords 
^unds  for  a  conscientious  man  to  act  u()on,  without  doubt  and  dis-  - 

couragement.” 

‘“How  differently  is  honour  imputed  in  different  times!”  said 
Katie,  smiling.  “  The  times  have  been  when  they  who  had  brought 
the  most  children  into  the  world  were  thought  the  greatest  benefactors 
weiety  ;  and  now  we  arc  honouring  those  most  who  have  mine.  Yet 
both  may  have  been  right  in  their  time.” 

*  “  A  change  of  place  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a  change  of  time,” 
plied  Ella.  "If  Ronald  w'ere  in  a  new  colony,  where  labour  was 
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more  in  request  than  any  tiling  else,  he  would  he  honoured  for  liuviii.f 
ten  children,  and  douhly  honoured  for  having  twenty.  ’  And  reasoiu 
ably  too;  for,  in  such  a  case,  children  would  be  a  gift,  and  not  a  bur¬ 
den,  to  society.” 

'  ‘Mt  is  a  pity,  Klla,  that  all  should  not  go  there,  who  arc  too  poor 
to  marry  properly,  and  have  no  relish  for  the  honour  of  a  single  life. 
Dan  and  his  wife  would  he  a  treasure  to  a  new  colony.” 

'  “  If  they  and  their  children  would  work,  Katie ;  not  otlienvi>e. 
But  the  poor  little  things  would  have  a  better  chance  of  life  there.  If 
Noreen  stays  here,  she  may  be  tm>  like  many  a  Highland  mother;— 
she  may  tell  of  her  twenty  children,  and  leave  but  one  or  two  behind 
her.” 

*  **  ^ly  heart  aches  for  those  poor  infants,”  said  Katie.  “  One 
would  almost  as  soon  hear  that  they  were  put  out  of  the  way  at  their 
birth,  as  see  them  dwindle  away  and  drop  into  their  little  graves,  one 
after  another,  before  they  are  four  years  old.  I  have  often  heard  that 
neither  the  very  rich  nor  the  very  p(M>r  leave  such  large  families  behind 
them  as  the  middling  classes ;  and  if  the  reason  is  known,  it  seems  to 
me  very  like  murder  not  to  prevent  it,” 

^  “  The  reasons  are  well  known,  Katie.  Those  who  live  in  luxury 
and  dissipation  have  fewer  children  born  to  them  than  any  class;  but 
those  that  are  born  are  guarded  from  the  wants  and  diseases  which  cut 
off  the  families  of  the  very  poor.  The  middling  classes  are  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  the  lowest,  and  have  therefore  fewer  children  than  they, 
though  more  than  the  luxurious ;  and  they  rear  a  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  than  either.” 

*  **  One  might  look  far,  Ella,  among  the  lords  and  ladies  in  London, 

or  among  the  poor  Paisley  weavers,  before  one  would  find  such  a 
healthy,  hearty  tribe - ” 

‘  As  yours,”  Katie  would  have  said ;  but  seeing  Ella  look  upon 
her  little  Jamie  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  stopped  short,  but  presently  went 
on — 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  a  lady  of  fashion,  who  gives  up  her  natural 
rest  for  feasting  and  playing  cards  all  night  long  in  a  hot  room,  and 
lets  herself  be  driven  about  in  a  close  carriage  instead  of  taking  the 
air  on  her  own  limbs,  can  have  no  more  wish  to  rear  a  large  healthy 
family  than  Noreen,  who  lets  her  bal)e  dangle  as  if  she  meant  to  break 
its  back,  and  gives  the  poor  thing  nothing  but  potatoes,  when  it  ought 
to  be  nourished  with  the  best  of  milk  and  wnolesome  bread.  Both 
are  little  lietter  than  the  mothers  in  China.  O  Ella !  did  your  hus¬ 
band  ever  tell  you  of  the  children  in  China?” 

*  “  Yes,  but  1  scarcely  believed  even  his  word  for  it.  ^^ho  told 
you  ?” 

'  **  I  have  read  it  in  more  books  than  one ;  and  I  know  that  the 
same  thing  is  done  in  India;  so  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  too  true.  fQ 
India,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  female  children  to  be  destroyed  m 
soon  as  born.” 

‘  “  The  temptation  is  strong,  Katie,  where  the  people  are  so  1^®^ 
that  many  hundred  thousand  at  a  time  die  of  famine.  But  cniW- 
murder  is  yet  more  common  in  China,  where  no  punishment  follow 
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and  nothing  can  exceed  the  distress  fur  fuud.  In  great  cities,  new¬ 
born  babes  are  nightly  laid  in  the  streets  to  |)erish,  and  many  more  are 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  carried  away  before  their  parents’  eyes.’* 

‘  “  It  is  even  said,  Ella,  that  tliere  are  persons  wliose  regular  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  drown  infants  like  puppies.” 

<  “  O  horrible !  And  how  far  must  people  be  corrupted  before  they 
would  bear  children  to  meet  such  a  fate !” 

*  “  There  is  nothing  so  corrupting  as  poverty,  Ella ;  and  there  is  no 
poverty  like  that  of  the  Chinese.” 

‘  “And  yet  China  is  called  the  richest  country  in  the  world.” 

<“And  so  it  may  be.  It  may  produce  more  food  in  proportion  to 
itslwunds;  it  may  contain  more  wealth  of  every  sort  than  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and  may  at  the  same  time  contain  more  paupers. 
We  call  newly-settled  countries  p(M»r  countries,  because  they  contain 
comparatively  little  capital ;  but  tiie  happiness  of  the  people  does  not 
depend  on  the  total  amount  of  wealth,  but  on  its  j)ro])ortion  to  those 
who  are  to  enjoy  it.  What  country  was  ever  poorer  than  GarvclcK'h 
twenty  years  ago?  Yet  nolnnly  was  in  want.  What  tauintry  is  so 
rich  as  China  at  this  day?  Yet  there  multitudes  eat  ]>utrid  dogs  and 
cats,  and  live  in  boats  for  want  of  a  house,  and  folh>w  the  English 
ships,  to  pick  up  and  devour  the  most  disgusting  g;irbage  that  they 
throw  overboanl.” 

‘  “  Suppose  such  should  be  the  lot  of  our  native  kingdom,”  said 
Ella,  shudderiii".  “  Such  is  the  natural  course  of  thinjre  when  a  na- 
tioii  multiplies  its  numbers  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  f<M)d. 
May  it  l»e  given  to  all  to  see  this  before  we  reach  the  pass  of  the 
Chinese !- and  even  if  we  never  reach  it — if,  as  is  more  likely,  the 
tvil  is  palliated  by  the  caution  of  the  prudent,  by  the  emigration  of 
the  enterprising,  and  by  other  means  wliich  may  yet  remain,  may  we 
learn  to  use  them  l)efore  we  arc  driven  to  it  by  famine  and  disease !” 

*  “  It  is  fearful  enough,  Ella,  to  witness  what  is  daily  before  our 
eyes.  Go<l  forbid  that  the  whole  kingdom  shmild  be  in  the  state  that 
baiaeloch  is  in  now!” 

‘  “  In  very  many  towns,  Katie,  there  is  always  distress  as  great  as 
••ur  neighl)ours*  now ;  and  so  there  will  be,  till  they  that  hold  the 
Jijiwer  in  their  own  hands— not  the  king,  not  the  parliament,  not  the 
n’ch  only,  but  the  body  of  the  people — understand  those  natural  laws 
l»y  which  and  under  which  they  subsist.” 

‘  Many  wtmld  be  of  Ella’s  opinion  if  they  could,  like  her,  see  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  increase  within  narrow  Ixtunds ;  for  no- 
thingcan  be  j)laiiuT,  nothing  more  indisputable,  when  fully  understood, 
hi  large  swicties,  the  mind  of  the  observer  is  jHjrplexed  by  the  movc- 
nipflts  around  him.  The  comings  and  goings,  the  births,  deaths,  and 
•iccidents,  defy  his  calculations ;  and  there  arc  always  jHjrsons  at  hand 
1*^110  help  to  (felude  him  by  talking  in  a  strain  which  would  have  suited 
the  olden  time,  but  which  is  very  inappropriate  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  In  every  city,  however  crowdecl  with  a  half-starved  popula¬ 
tion,  there  are  many  more  who  do  their  utmost  to  encourage  popula¬ 
tion,  than  can  give  a  sound  reason  for  their  doing  so ;  and  while  their 
in  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  their  example  is  lieforc  the  eyes,  and 
^here  is  no  lack  of  inaccurate  explanations  why  our  workhouses  arc 
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overflowing,  our  hospitals  thronged,  and  our  funeral  liells  for  ever  toll, 
ing,  it  is  dirticiilt  to  ascertain  the  reid  state  of  the  case.  Hut  uhen 
the  observation  is  exercised  within  a  narrow  range,  the  truth  becomes 
immediately  aj)parcnt ;  —it  becomes  evident  that,  since  capital  increases 
in  a  slower  ratio  than  |M)pulation,  there  will  he  sfwner  or  later  a  defi. 
ciency  of  food,  unless  the  more  vigtjrous  principle  of  increase  Ik?  con¬ 
trolled.”  pp.  iM) — 104. 

\Vc  feel  reluctant  to  deal  with  all  this  as  it  deserves.  Mis 
Martineau  ought  not,  indeed,  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  miserable 
philosophizing  into  which  she  has  been  initiated.  We  thank  her 
for  ])utting  into  so  ])lain  language  the  jargon  of  the  school.  She 
ought  not,  however,  to  have  talked  such  nonsense  about  (’hina 
and  India,  'i'hat  any  female  children  in  India  arc  ])ut  to  death 
because  of  an  apj)rehended  scarcity  of  food,  is,  we  eemceive,  an 
assertion  without  the  slightest  foundation  ;  and  it  may  be  justly 
(juestioned  whether  poverty  is  the  real  cause  of  infanticide  in 
China,  any  more  than  in  the  Polynesian  isles,  where  its  true 
origin  is  not  equivocal.  Miss  Martineau*'s  statement  is  certainly 
the  best  apohti^y  for  infanticide,  though  not  designed  as  such, 
that  ingenuity  could  possibly  frame.  Near  akin  to  the  virtue 
‘  of  limiting  our  numbers  to  agree  with  the  su])ply  of  food,"  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  preventing  the  superfluous  children  that 
may  ha])pen  to  be  born,  from  living  to  ‘  help  starve  ’  those  who 
were  already  too  numerous  for  nature's  niggard  feast,  besides 
which,  as  pcojde  have  no  right  to  marry'  without  the  consent  of 
Society,  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  it,  as  the  wise  Chinese 
have  ])rovided.  It  appears  too,  that  to  bring  forth  more  children 
than  are  w'anted,  is  ‘  eery  like  murder";  and  ‘  one  would  ahiioaf 
‘  as  soon  hear  that  they  were  put  out  of  the  way  at  their  birth"; 
so  that,  all  things  considered,  letting  them  live  to  starve,  and 
drowning  them  like  ])iippics,  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
There  can  be  no  great  harm,  then,  where  the  crime  and  evil  ot 
cither  alternative  are  so  nicely  balanced,  in  making  our  choice ; 
for  the  great  sin  is  not  infanticide,  but  marriage  !  ‘  \Vc  have  the 

‘  power  of  limiting  our  numbers",  and  we  must  use  it  for  sell- 
preservation,  at  all  events.  Providence  has  given  ‘awful  tokens 
‘  of  its  pleasure"  in  this  matter,  and  has  sent  political  economists 
into  the  world  to  interpret  them.  Such  is  the  gospel  of  Malthus 
to  the  poor,  of  which  Miss  Martineau  is  the  commentator  !  Can 
any  doctrine  be  more  pernicious,  more  immoral  in  its  tendency, 
than  that  which  may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  expressions  we 
have  cited  ? 

‘  The  preventive  check "  is  nonsense,  pure  nonsense  and  delu¬ 
sion  ;  l>ecause,  as  we  remarked  in  a  former  article,  it  can  afford 
no  remedy  under  an  existing  pressure,  which  must  be  felt,  before 
it  can  operate  as  a  motive ;  and  it  would  then  operate  as  such, 
only  upon  those  who  are  the  fittest  to  become  parents,  and  whose 
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children  would  be  the  least  likely  to  become  burdens.  ‘  It  is 
‘  hard,’  Katie  innocently  remarks,  ‘  that  the  honest,  prudent  man 
‘  must  deny  himself  because  his  neighbours  are  imprudent.** 
Hard  indeed  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  he  Iwnefits 
society  hy  so  doing.  And  what  is  the  preventive  check  to  ac¬ 
complish  ?  The  ])ossible  rise  of  wages,  from  a  diminution  of  la- 
Iwur,  some  twenty  years  hence !  How  can  the  prospect  of  so 
happy  a  consummation  fail  to  reconcile  the  lal>ourer  to  all  the 
privations  of  celibacy,  especially  when  sup))ortcd  under  them  by 
the  approbation  of  Society  ! 

hut,  after  all,  Katie'*s  mother  wit  is  more  than  a  match  for 
Klla’s  philosophy.  If  there  are  other  countries  where  children 
would  be  ‘  a  gift,  not  a  burden  to  society,’  ‘  it  is  a  pity  that  all 
‘  should  not  go  there,  who  arc  too  poor  to  marry  properly,  and 
‘  have  no  relish  for  a  single  life.’  Possibly,  it  may  he  the  will  of 
Providence,  that  the  earth  should  be  peopled  ;  and  if  a  popu¬ 
lation  is  really  redundant  in  one  country,  and  the  superfluous  la¬ 
bour  would  ])rocure  abundance  in  another,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  that  the  supernumeraries  should  not  be  traus])orted  to  the 
unoccupied  country, — exccj)t  that  it  would  spoil  Mr.  Malthus’s 
theory.  We  are  not  ])repared  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  a  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  upon  this  point;  yet  we  cannot  but  give 
the  preference  to  his  view  of  the  subject,  when  he  says:  ‘  Until 
‘not  only  the  whole  of  our  own  empire,  but  the  whole  earth  is 
‘  fully  peopled,  up  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  of  nourishment, — 

‘  until  we  have  exhausted  the  means  we  unquestionably  possess 
‘  at  present,  of  raising  subsistence  from  any  of  the  myriads  of 
‘acres  of  fertile  land  yet  uncultivated, —  until  every  corner  of  the 
‘  globe  is  tilled,  like  a  garden,  with  all  the  appliances  which  sci- 
‘  ence  has  yet  brought,  or  may  l)e  expected  hereafter  to  bring,  to 
‘the  assistance  of  industry  ; — all  intentional  prevention  of  the 
‘natural  increase  of  population  is  a  ciumk  against  society,  of  the 
‘  wme  character  as  infanticide  or  the  procuring  abortion.  It  is 
‘  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  to  impede  the  increase  of  the  ^um 
‘  of  human  happiness,  which  the  Deity  seems  iHjneficently  to 
'have  intended  by  his  law'  of  multiplication.  In  that  process, 
‘let  us  leave  Nature  to  do  her  best,  or,  as  the Malthusians  would 
say,  her  worst ;  and  apply  all  onr  eftorts  to  make  the  increase 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  keep  pace  with — we  may  easily  make 
‘  it  exceed — that  of  population.’  * 

We  need  pursue  no  further  our  examination  of  the  ‘  Principles’ 
laid  down  in  IVliss  Martineau’s  ‘  Weal  and  Woe  of  Garveloch,’ 
having  anticipated  the  remarks  which  the  remaining  propositions 
^ould  suggest ;  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  notice  some  of  those 
P^tical  deductions  which  form  the  subject  of  illustration  in 
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‘  Cousin  Marshall/  Of  course,  our  fair  Philosopher  thinks  all 
poor-laws  a  great  evil,  and  private  charity  equally  to  be  depre¬ 
cated.  ‘  Charity  must  be  directed  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
‘  mind,  instead  of  to  the  relief  of  bodily  wants.’  O  sweet  plii- 
lanthropist !  If  you  meet  with  a  starving  family,  send  them— to 
the  scho4)l master ! 

*  Charity,  public  or  private,  or  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence-fund,  has  hitherto  failed  to  effect  this  object,  (the  greatest 
possible  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  indigent,)  the  j)roportion  iif 
the  indigent  to  the  rest  of  the  population  having  increased  from  age 
to  age. 

*  This  is  not  surprising,  since  an  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence-fund,  l)csides  rendering  consumption  unproductive,  and  en¬ 
couraging  a  multitude  of  consumers,  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  disproportion  of  numljers  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

‘  The  small  unproductive  consumption  occasioned  by  the  relief  of 
sudden  accidents  and  rare  infirmities,  is  necessary,  and  may  Ik?  justi¬ 
fiably  provided  for  by  charity,  since  such  charity  does  not  tend  to  the 
increase  of  numl)ers ;  but,  with  tliis  exception,  all  arbitrary  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  injurious  to  society,  whether  in  the 
form  of  private  alms-giving,  public  charitable  institutions,  or  a  legal 
pauper  system. 

*  The  tendency  of  all  such  modes  of  distribution  having  l)een  found 
to  be,  to  encourage  improvidence  with  all  its  attendant  evils,— to  in¬ 
jure  the  good  while  relieving  the  bad, — to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  on  one  side,  and  of  charity  on  Ihc  other, — to  encourage 
|>eculatiofi,  tyranny,  and  fraud, — and  to  increase  perpetually  the  evil 
they  are  meant  to  remedy,— but  one  plea  is  now  commonly  urged  in 
favour  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  indigent. 

'  The  plea  is,  that  every  individual  born  into  a  state,  has  a  right  to 
subsistence  from  the  state.  This  plea,  in  its  general  applicatiem,  is 
grounded  on  a  false  analogy  between  a  state  and  its  members,  and  a 
parent  and  his  family.* 

We  must  be  rude  enough  to  give  the  most  explicit  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  assertion,  that  this  plea  is  the  only  one  now  com¬ 
monly  urged,  and  that  the  plea  is  grounded  on  any  such  false 
analogy.  Indeed,  the  Author  sul)sequently  refers  to  other  grounds 
of  the  alleged  plea, — ‘  the  faults  of  national  institutions.’  But 
she  does  not  understand  the  plea  itself.  It  is  this:  That  ever}' 
individual  Imm  into  a  state,  claims  the  protection  of  the  state, 
and  ought  not  to  l>c  treated  as  a  criminal,  till  he  has  violated 
some  law.  Miss  Martineau  regards  every  pauper  as  a  felon ; 
every  man  who  cannot  obtain  work  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
family,  as  a  criminal :  he  ought  not  to  have  married,— or  his 
parents  l)efore  him.  Our  plea,  however,  proceeds  thus.  Every 
man  having  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  State,  no  one  ought 
to  be  debarred  from  any  honest  means  of  procuring  his  subsistence, 
without  receiving  an  equivalent  for  the  restrictions  laid  ujwn  him. 
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Vow,  in  this  country,  the  laws  of  property  and  manorial  rights 
forbid  a  poor  man  to  appropriate  any  unoccupied  land  for  culti¬ 
vation  by  his  own  labour, — forbid  him  to  hunt,  shoot,  or  fish  for 
his  subsistence, — forbid  him,  in  some  cases,  to  seek  or  to  retain 
employment  in  a  parish  to  which  he  does  not  belong, — and  lastly, 
forbid  him  to  beg,  on  pain  of  being  committed  as  a  vagrant.  The 
laws  which  forbid  all  this,  may  be  wise  and  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  property,  and  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  lower  classes 
themselves ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  their  aspect  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  man  is  not  protective,  but  simply  restrictive, 
depriving  him  of  those  rights  which  nature  unquestionably  l)e- 
stowed  upon  him.  Is  he  then  to  have  no  compensation  for  this 
deprival  ?  Barred  from  so  many  of  the  natural  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  has  he  no  claim  for  an  equivalent  in  the  institutions  of 
society,  which  reduce  him  to  this  state  of  dependency  on  the  un¬ 
certain  wages  of  lalK)ur  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  reason¬ 
ing-putting  all  feeling  aside — which  would  deny  the  justice  of 
the  claim  ? 

But  there  is  a  law  of  nature,  anterior  to  all  social  laws,  and 
stronger  than  all  statutes, — the  law  of  self-preservation,  which 
our  philosopho  political  economists  do  not  take  into  their  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  the  legislators  of  Elizabeth''8  reign  fortunately  did  not 
overlook  it.  They  reasoned,  that  before  men  will  consent  to 
starve,  they  will  not  merely  beg,  but  rob ;  and  that  banditti 
might  cost  the  State  more  than  even  paupers.  A  great  expense 
was  found  to  be  incurred  by  hanging  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  ‘  great  thieves,  petty  thieves,  and  vagabonds  ’  which  infested 
the  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  For  a  century  pre¬ 
ceding  the  memorable  43d  of  Elizabeth,  the  country  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  mendicity  and  all  its  most  frightful  attend- 
Mta  of  crime  and  misery.  The  effect  of  very  severe  laws,  not 
only  against  vagrancy  and  begging,  but  against  alms-givings  had 
Wn  tried,  without  success.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
could  not  be  mastered  by  these  cruel  and  iniquitous  enactments, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  Miss  Martineau**s  ^  Principles.' 
At  length,  it  was  determined  to  try  a  new  method ;  that  of  ac¬ 
companying  the  prohibition  to  beg,  with  a  provision  which  took 
its  only  plea,  necessity.  The  principle  of  the  law  of  Eli- 
^th  is  at  once  wise  and  equitable,  and  does  immortal  honour 
to  her  ministers.  As  it  established  a  local  provision  for  impotent 
indigence,  the  legislature  had  a  right  to  enforce  the  suppression 
^  vagrancy  and  mendicity.  The  principle  of  the  poor-law 
>y«tem  is,  that  necessary  relief  shall  be  given  to  the  aged,  blind, 
^  impotent  poor,  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves ;  and, 
that  those  who  are  able  to  labour,  and  cannot  find  work,  shall 
n«thcr  be  left  to  starve,  nor  be  suffered  to  beg  or  steal,  nor  be 
*nmntained  in  idleness,  but  have  employment  provided  for  them. 
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And  the  system  succcetled ;  it  worked  well  as  long  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  adhered  to ;  and  the  best  proof  of  its  wisdom  is,  that  all 
the  philosophy  and  experience  of  this  wisest  of  all  generations 
have  proved  insufficient  to  devisjB  a  substitute. 

What  Ireland  w,  England  was,,  Irefore  the  poor-laws  were 
enacted.  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  the  mal-administration 
of  those  laws,  which  has  grown  up  within  the  last  forty  years, 
has  been  productive  of  enormous  evils ;  not  only  acting  as  a 
bounty  upon  pauperism,  but  confounding  almost  the  whole  mass 
of  the  labouring  population  with  the  indigent  poor.  The  practice 
of  defraying  the  wages  of  lal)our  in  part  out  of  the  poor’s  rate, 
which  is  entirely  of  modern  growth,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  prac¬ 
tically  annuls  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  and  fraudulently  substitutes  a 
new  law,  unwritten  and  indefensible.  Miss  Martineau  tells  us, 
that  ‘  the  lowest  point  to  which  wages  can  be  permanently  re- 
‘  duced,  is  that  which  affords  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  labourer.' 
If  she  means  to  include  the  poor’s  rate  in  wages,  this  is  true:  if 
not,  it  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  legal  provision  for  the  indigent 
and  unemployed,  has  been,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  long 
used  to  assist  the  farmer  in  paying  his  labourers,  that  the  poor  no 
longer  look  to  wages  as  the  only  means  of  sulrsistence.  Parish 
relief  has  been  converted  into  wages;  and  the  farmer,  while 
grumbling  at  the  amount  of  the  rate,  is  blind  to  the  fact,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  what  is  ostensibly  paid  as  charity,  is  but 
the  due  reward  of  service ;  that,  but  for  the  rate,  he  must  pay 
more  for  lalrour,  since  ‘  the  lowest  point  to  which  wages  could  be 
‘  reduced  ’,  were  there  no  other  fund  for  the  support  of  the  la¬ 
bourer,  ‘  would  be  that  which  affords  him  a  bare  subsistence.’ 

Our  opinions  upon  this  subject  have  been  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  and  were  long  held  in  defiance  of  overbearing  au¬ 
thorities.  It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we  can  now  refer 
to  writers  of  the  first  authority  who,  in  opposition  to  views  formerly 
entertained  and  avowed,  are  now  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  necessity  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor.  Among  the^ 
is  Professor  M‘Culloch ;  and  the  facts  upon  which  he  grounds  bis 
present  convictions,  are  these.  He  observes,  that  a  statutory'  pro¬ 
vision  has  now  been  established  in  England  for  about  230  years; 
— that  no  considerable  increase  in  the  population  was  consequent 
upon  it; — that  the  labouring  population  have  been,  till  very  r^ 
cently,  eminently  distinguished  for  forethought  and  consideration, 
— which  character  has  been  formed  since  the  institution  of  the 
law  of  relief ; — that  they  will  still  bear  an  advantageous  compan- 
son,  in  these  respects,  with  the  people  of  any  other  country’ ;  m 
proof  of  which  he  observes,  that,  in  1815,  there  were  925,439  w* 
dividuals  (about  one-eleventh  of  the  existing  population)  mem¬ 
bers  of  friendly  societies,  and  that  the  deposits  in  the  Saving* 
Banks  amount  at  present  to  upwards  of  fourteen  millions ; — that 
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extensive  and  adventitious  causes  are  to  be  assigned  for  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  poor  in  some  districts, — in  particular,  the  influx 
of  paupers  from  Ireland,  where  there  are  no  poor  laws ; — that 
down  to  1795,  the  universal  complaint  was,  not  that  the  poor- 
laws  had  increased  population,  and  lowered  wages,  hut  that  they 
had  diminished  it  and  raised  wages;  tliat  Arthur  Young,  having 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  strength  of  a  state  consists  in 
the  numbers  of  the  labouring  poor,  complains  of  the  obstructions 
thrown  by  the  law  of  settlement  in  the  way  of  their  marrying; — 
and  that  the  allowance-system,  which  had  its  birth  in  the  year 
1795,  and  was  originally  designed  to  meet  the  distress  occasioned 
by  the  high  price  of  corn,  has  produced  a  total  change  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  is  the  true  source  of  the  evils 
erroneously  charged  upon  the  law  of  relief.  It  is  this  system 
which  has  acted  as  a  bounty  upon  marriage,  as  a  premium  upon 
idleness  and  profligacy ;  which  has  depressed  the  rate  of  wages, 
mingling  wages  with  relief;  which  has  discouraged  working  by 
the  piece,  and  all  efforts  for  extraordinary  earnings  that  might 
endanger  the  allowance ;  and  through  which  the  lal)ouring  po¬ 
pulation  in  the  districts  subject  to  it,  have  been  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  paupers  and  helots.  To  get  rid  of  this  system  at  all 
events,  a  vigorous  effort  must  he  made.  At  the  same  time,  any 
attempts  to  render  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  more  se¬ 
vere,  unattended  by  wise  precautions,  and  by  the  application  of  spe¬ 
cific  remedies  for  the  local  excess  of  po])ulation,  would,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  he  hazardous  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  both  inequitable  and  ineffectual. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  sup|)ose  Miss  Martineau  to  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  iM‘Culloclfs  work ;  and  of  the  facts  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  she  is  not  ignorant.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that 
she  has  prepared  “  Cousin  Marshall  ”  as  an  answer.  Once  or 
t^ice,  however,  we  have  been  tempted  to  suspect  that  a  deeper 
design  was  concealed  in  these  Tales;  that  their  ‘  talented’ Au¬ 
thor  wished,  by  pushing  the  Malthusian  doctrines  to  their  fair  re¬ 
mits,  to  exj)ose  their  erroneousness  and  heartless  selfishness.  Wc 
;^tnctime8  meet  with  assertions  in  the  conversations,  which  look  as 
tf  meant  in  irony.  For  instance : 

‘  "  And  what  do  you  think  of  alms-houses  for  the  aged  ?  ” 

‘"That  they  arc  very  had  things.  Only  consider  the  iiuuiIkts  oi' 
j<mng  people  that  marry  under  the  exju'ctution  of  getting  their  hel])- 
parents  maintained  by  the  public.*^  *  Cousin  Marshallf  p.  42. 

Ihis  must  be  meant  en  badinage.  Again  : 

‘  “  The  question  is,  whether  I  am  iu»t  doing  more  harm  than  g<HMl 
•V  officiating  at  the  Dispensary  and  Lying  in  Hospital,  while  it  is  clear 
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to  me,  that  tlie  absence  of  these  charities  would  be  an  absence  of  evil 
to  society/*  *  Ib.  p.  35. 


Schools  are  another  evil,  ‘  where  maintenance  is  given  as  well 
‘  as  education  ’ ;  and  gratuitous  instruction  is  to  be  continued 
only  till  the  poor  have  ‘  learned  to  consider  ’  education  as  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  Workhouse  Infirmary  is  worse  than  all.  All  this 
loe>ks  like  Malthus  burlesqued ;  and  still  more  the  extravagance 
of  the  following. 

‘  The  wonder  is,  how  the  paujKjr  system  has  failed  to  swallow  up 

all  our  resources,  and  make  us  a  nation  of  paiqiers . This  is 

the  condition  W'e  shall  infallibly  be  brought  to,  Louisa,  unless  wc  tike 
speedy  mc^ans  to  stop  ourselves.  We  are  rolling  down  faster  and  faster 
towards  the  gulf ;  and  two  of  our  three  estates.  Lords  and  Commons, 
have  declared  that  we  shall  soon  lie  in  it ; — that,  in  a  few  wore  years, 
the  profits  of  all  kinds  of  property  w  ill  be  absorbed  by  the  increasin;: 
rates,  and  capital  will  therefore  cease  to  be  invested  ;  land  will  b*  let 
out  of  cultivation,  manufactures  will  be  discontinued,  commerce  will 
cease,  and  the  nation  become  a  vast  congregation  of  paujwrs.” 

‘“Dreadful!  brother.  IIow  can  we  all  go  quietly  about  our 
daily  business  with  such  a  prosj)ect  before  us  ?  ** 

‘  “  A  large  proportion  of  the  nation  know's  little  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  "  . 

‘  “  But  how  long  has  there  l)een  so  much  cause  for  alarm  ?  *' 

‘  “  Only  within  a  few  years,** 

This  can  be  meant,  we  said  to  ourselves,  only  as  satire.  Besidet), 
would  any  woman,  any  cultivated,  clever,  tender-hearted  womin, 
volunteer  in  the  ungracious  service  of  ridiculing  and  running  down 
charities  for  her  own  sex,  alms-houses  for  the  aged,  infirmaries  and 
dispensaries  for  the  sick  poor,  private  alms-giving,  as  well  as 
parish  relief, — the  duties  which  the  Scripture  most  peremptorily 
enjoins  as  the  very  test  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion ; — and  all 
this  on  the  self-contradictory  and  absurd  pretext,  that  such  charity 
‘  is  found  to  extinguish  charity,’  and  ‘  to  injure  the  good  while 
relieving  only  the  bad’ — the  bad  being  the  indigent,  and  the  good 
those  who  can  help  themselves  ? — The  thing  is  utterly  incredible. 
We  will  not  believe  it.  And  yet,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  philo¬ 
sophical  fanaticism  may  transport  even  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
mind,  which,  entrench^  and  frosen  up  within  its  own  opinions, mav 
be  led  to  make  a  virtue  of  defying  the  clamours  of  the  senti¬ 
mental,  and  to  argue  as  Miss  Martineau  makes  her  spokesman. 
Mr.  Burke. 

‘  “  And  then  what  a  hard-hearted,  brutal  fellow  I  shall  be  thought, 
said  her  brother,  smiling. 

‘  “  No,  no :  only  an  oddity.**  * — p.  44. 

Willingly  would  wc  claim — if  possible,  reclaim  so  exccedingh 
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clever  and  accomplished  a  personage,  as  a  coadjutor.  Tf  not, — 
if  she  is  really  ‘downright  earnest’  in  advocating  these  blunders 
of  selfishness,  our  public  duty  compels  us  to  say,  in  her  own 
words,  ‘  the  system  is  execrable,  however  well-meaning  its  authors.’ 

The  Author  of  the  Observations  on  the  Law  of  Population  is, 
in  the  main,  a  Malthusian ;  and  he  controverts  Mr.  Sadler’s 
theory,  that  prolificness  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  population,  as  the  consequence  of  a  recondite  law  of 
nature, — not  by  denying  the  fact,  but  by  contending  that  density 
of  population  has  an  undoubted  tendency  to  lessen  the  mean 
duration  of  life. 


‘  That  the  human  race  advances  more  rapidly  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  society,  and  that  its  increase  is  gradually  retarded  as  population  l)e- 
comesmore  dense,  is  a  fact  which  Sir.  Malthus  acknowledges  as  readily 
as  Mr.  Sadler  himself, — they  differ  only  as  to  the  cause  ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps  be  admitted,  that  if  the  latter  be  not  w'arranted  in  announcing 
the  special  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  former  is  some¬ 
what  too  exclusive,  in  attributing  the  effect  in  question  to  the  pressure 
of  population  upon  food.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  desire  to  procure 
food  18  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  that  tension  of  mind  and  overstrained 
exertion,  by  which  the  vast  and  complicated  system  of  a  highly  civil¬ 
ized  society  is  distinguished.  Where  there  are  most  people  collected 
together,  there  the  human  mind,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  is  in  the 
greatest  activity — improvement  in  the  arts  of  life  is  desired  and  sought 
after  with  the  utmost  eagerness  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  many  dangerous  accidents  which  intense  competition  en¬ 
tails  upon  those  who  start  together  in  pursuit  of  one  common  object. 
Hence,  those  baneful  rivalries  and  con tentioiis-^ those  jealousies  and 
lietrtbumings — the  arrogant  ambition  of  the  prosperous — the  pining 
and  despair  of  the  unfortunate, — tending,  in  various  degrees,  to  the 
abridgement  of  human  existence,  and  leading  to  that  continual  tempt¬ 
ation  to  crime  and  violence,  which  amply  justify  the  satirist’s  remark, 
that  man  alone  preys  upon  his  fellow-creature : — 


t< - Parcil 

Cognatis  macula  similis  fera  ; 

Asl  homini  ferrum  UlhaU  incude  nefanda 


Produxiste  parum  esi*** 


pp.  62,  63. 


It  is,  however,  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  very  material  improve- 
>nynt  in  the  duration  of  life  has  been  observed,  in  this  country, 
within  the  last  half  century ;  and  at  this  moment,  the  average 
(ioration  of  life  in  England,  is  much  higher  than  in  countries 
*here  the  population  is  far  less  dense,  and  the  climate  is  deemed 
®ore  genial.  The  Writer  very  ingeniously  labours  to  shew,  that 
this  fact  is  not  incompatible  with  his  theory ;  arguing  that  the 
^dency  of  condensation  to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  has  been 
^unteracted  by  favourable  circumstances,  but  not  less  really 
exists ; — that  one  effect  has  concealed  and  moderated  the  other. 
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but  they  may  nevertlielcss  both  continue  to  l>e  in  operation  at  the 
same  moment.  This,  however,  is  mere  theory.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  avera;^e  duration  of  life  in  this  country  has  not  been  shortened 
in  conse(|uence  of  tlm  increase  of  population  ;  whereas  tlic  rapid 
increase  must  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  extended  duration  of 
life,  and  to  the  improvements  in  the  medical  treatment  oftlie'poor. 

Ihit,  if  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  jrene. 
rally,  has  been  raised,  the  more  frightful  are  the  exceptions  which 
arc  concealed  within  the  average  estimate.  Calculating  the  mean 
duration  of  life  from  mortuary  registers,  it  is,  in  London,  about 
32  years ;  in  Laris,  31 ;  in  Manchester,  where  the  Factory  xysfem 
7>rr<Y//7.v,  i**  Stockport,  22.  Among  the  operative  spinners, 

few,  it  is  said,  survive  forty.  Infantile  labour,  leading  to  prema¬ 
ture  marriage,  crowds  the  generations  one  upon  another,  and  con- 
tributes  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  while  it  friglitfullv 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  athletic  and  active,  raising  up,  in 
their  stead,  a  puny,  stunted,  vicious  race,  ])recocious  in  vice,  and 
old  before  they  are  aged.  The  regulation  of  the  system  which  is 
chargeable  with  this  com})lication  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  is  an 
imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature.  We  shall  take  some  future 
o])portunity  of  recurring  to  this  subject,  but  can,  at  present,  only 
recommend  Mr.  Sadler’s  speech  to  the  attention  of  our  readers; 
and  shall  conclude  our  article  with  an  extract  much  to  the  point 
from  ‘  The  Manchester  Strike.’ 

‘  “  IIow  is  Martha.^”  was  Allen’s  first  inquiry  on  meeting  his  wife 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Martha  had  been  asleep  when  he  had  ' 
returned  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  for  it  was  now  her  turn  for  night- 
work  at  the  factory,  and  w’hat  rest  she  had,  must  be  taken  in  the  day. 
II  cr  njother  said  that  her  lameness  w'as  much  the  same;  that  she  had 
seen  Mr.  Dawson,  the  apothecary,  w'ho  pronounced  that  rest  w’lis  what 
her  weak  limhs  most  required  ;  and  that  as  perfect  rest  w  as  out  of  the 
question,  her  mother  must  bandage  the  joints  w  hile  the  child  was  at 
her  w  ork,  and  keej)  her  laid  on  her  bed  at  home.  Here  was  the  dilfi* 
culty,  her  mother  said,  especially  w'hile  Hannah  w'as  with  her,  for  they 
w  ere  both  fond  of  play  when  poor  Martha  was  not  too  tired  to  stir. 
She  was  now’  gone  to  her  w'ork  for  the  night- 

‘  The  little  girl  repaired  to  the  factory,  sighing  at  the  thought  of  the 
long  hours  that  must  pass  l>efore  she  could  sit  dow'ii  or  breathe  the  fresh 
air  again.  She  had  Ijcen  as  willing  a  child  at  her  w’ork  as  could  be, 
till  lately ;  hut  since  she  had  grow'ii  sickly^  a  sense  of  hardship  had 
come  over  her,  and  she  was  seldom  happy.  She  was  very  industrious, 
and  disposed  to  be  silent  at  her  occupation  ;  so  that  she  was  likt*d  by 
her  employers,  and  had  nothing  more  to  complain  of  than  the  nec(^sar)^ 
fatigue  and  disagreeahleues.s  the  work.  She  w'ould  not  have  inindejl 
it  for  a  few’  hours  of  the  day;  hut  to  be  shut  up  all  day,  rise  all 
night,  w  ithout  any  time  to  nurse  the  baby  or  play  with  her  conipi* 
nions,  w  as  1<k)  much  for  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  old.  She  had  never 
been  so  sensible  of  this  as  since  her  renew  ed  acquaintance  w  ith  Hannan- 
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This  night,  when  the  dust  from  the  cotton  made  her  cough,  when  the 
smell  and  the  heat  brought  on  sickness  and  faintness,  and  the  incessant 
vrhizzing  and  whirling  of  the  wheels  gave  her  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
dream,  she  remembered  that  a  part  of  Hannah’s  business  was  to  walk 
on  broad  roads  or  through  green  fields  by  her  father’s  side,  listening  to 
the  stories  he  amused  her  with,  and  to  sit  on  a  stile  or  under  a  tree  to 
practice  a  new  tune,  or  get  a  better  dinner  than  poor  Martha  often 
saw.  She  forgot  that  Hannah  was  sometimes  wet  tlirough,  or  scorched 
bv  the  sun,  as  her  complexion,  brown  as  a  gipsy’s,  showed  ;  and  that 
Hannah  had  no  home  and  no  mother,  and  very  hard  and  unpleasant 
work  to  do  at  fairs,  and  on  particular  occasions.  Aliout  midnight, 
when  Martha  rememliered  that  all  at  home  were  probably  sound  asleep, 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  resting  her  aching  limbs,  and  sat 
doMTi,  trusting  to  make  up  afterwards  for  lost  lime,  and  taking  care  to 
lie  on  her  feet  when  the  overhsiker  passed,  or  when  any  one  else  was 
likely  to  watch  her.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing,  however,  to  take  rest 
with  the  intention  of  rousing  oneself  from  time  to  time ;  and  so  Martha 
fuuiul.  She  fairly  fell  asleep  after  a  time,  and  dreamed  that  she  was 
attending  very  diligently  to  her  work ;  and  so  many  things  besides 
passed  through  her  mind  during  the  two  minutes  that  she  slept,  that 
when  the  overl(K>ker  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  she  started  and 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  l)e  scolded  for  a  long  fit  of  idleness.  But 
she  was  not  harshly  s]H)ken  to. 

‘  Come,  come,  child  ;  how  long  have  you  been  asleep  ?  ” 

*  “  I  don’t  know.  I  thought  I  was  awake  all  the  time.”  And 
.Martha  began  to  cry. 

‘  “  Well,  don’t  cry.  I  was  past  just  now,  and  you  were  busy 
enough ;  but  don’t  sit  down ;  better  not,  for  fear  you  should  drop 
asleep  again.” 

‘  ^lartha  thought  she  had  escaped  very  well ;  and  winking  and  rub¬ 
bing  her  eyes,  she  began  to  limp  forwards  and  use  her  trembling  hands.’ 

pp.  03—67. 
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man  wlio  could  produce  this  poem,  bow  humble  soever 
his  origin  or  occupation,  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  John 
Joneses  and  Ann  Yearsleys,  the  Ducks  and  Taylors,  who  rank 
among  the  illiterate  wonders  of  poetic  literature.  Wherever  he 
i>icked  up  his  education,  Mr.  Millhouse  is  not  illiterate ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  informed  that  he  composes  his  verses,  like  iK>or 
Bloomfield,  in  the  midst  of  a  family  of  six  persons,  whose  daily 
bread  he  has  to  earn  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  Nottingham 
operative, — poetry  like  his  stands  in  no  need  of  such  apology. 
1  he  public  can  require  no  eilitorial  patron  or  panegyrist  to  inform 
them  that  Robert  Millhouse  is  a  poet, — that  he  has  received 
from  nature  a  spark  of  that  innate,  irrepressible  genius  which 
t’t^noblcs  its  possessor  in  any  circumstances,  and  stamps  him, 
though  a  peasant,  an  hidalgo  in  right  of  mind.  AVhere  is  the 
Nottingham  operative  to  be  detected  in  this  vivid  ])icturc  of  the 
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‘  XXI. 

*  The  world  was  filled  with  violence ;  and  Heaven 
Has  wisely  kept  its  history  from  our  view. 

Vainly  had  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch  striven 

To  wake  repentance  in  the  sinful  crew ; 

Repentance  knew  them  not,  and  ages  flew. 

Till  righteous  Noah  forewarned  them  of  their  doom  ; 

In  vain  he  told  their  fate,  while  onward  drew 
The  days  of  retribution  and  of  gloom. 

In  which  the  impious  race  should  find  an  ocean-tomb. 

'  XXII. 

‘  Unheeded  as  the  voiceless  foot  of  Time, 

The  terrors  of  their  destinies  drew  nigh  ; 

The  Earth,  unconscious,  smiled  as  in  its  prime. 

And  the  glad  sun  illumed  the  cloudless  sky  ; 

The  gentlest  gales  o’er  new-born  flowers  passed  !»y. 

And  choral  birds  were  shouting  forth  their  lays ; 

The  eagle  left  his  cliff  and  soared  on  high  ; 

The  forest  beasts  pursued  their  trackless  maze. 

Nor  pointed  out  to  man  that  eve  of  dreadful  days. 

'  XXIII. 

*  In  human  haunts  that  day  like  others  past ; 

No  fear  of  judgment  checked  their  vicious  schemes  ; 

Mirth  danced  along,  nor  thought  that  dance  his  last ; 

No  dark  forebodings  broke  the  conqueror’s  dreams : 

The  earth  was  stained  with  blood’s  accustomed  streams, 
Till  jaded  carnage  panted  on  the  plain ; 

And,  in  sequestered  shades,  while  evening  beams 
Led  wantonness  to  riot  with  her  train. 

Their  harp  of  lawless  joys  sent  forth  its  dying  strain. 

‘  XXIV. 

‘  The  sun  was  setting :  from  the  east  arose 
Black  threatening  clouds  in  terrible  array  ; 

The  face  of  heaven  was  blotted,  save  where  flows 
The  fading  crimson  of  expiring  day  : 

On  came  the  tempest  with  impetuous  sway  ; 

A  pitchy  mantle  o’er  the  earth  was  hurled  ; 

And  that  bright  space  w’here  sank  the  western  ray. 

In  awful  contrast  marked  how  first  unfurled 
The  winding-sheet  of  clouds,  which  wrapped  a  guilty  world. 

'  XXV. 

‘  ’rhe  night  began  unth  earthquakes  and  with  storms ; 

The  winds  went  raging  in  their  dreadful  sweep ; 

The  playful  shafts  of  lightning  shewTd  the  forms 
Of  direful  objects,  leading  not  to  sleep  ; 
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Beasts  howled  within  their  dens,  and  from  the  steep 
Of  craggy  rocks,  the  birds  with  screaming  cries. 

Sent  their  complainings  to  the  ocean  deep : 

While  guilty  Man,  o*ercome  in  wild  surmise, 

(’lung  to  the  rocking  earth,  and  trembled  at  the  skies. 

'  XXVI. 

‘  At  length,  in  terrors,  came  the  doubtful  morn  ! 

Then,  in  its  strength,  the  incroachiiig  flood  began  ; 

And  the  sealed  fountains  of  the  deeps  were  torn, 

While,  from  the  rending  clouds,  the  torrents  ran  : 

Awe  seized  the  boldest,  for  the  homes  of  man, 

Regid,  or  mean,  to  rushing  streams  gave  way; 

And  on  the  uplands,  in  a  narrower  span, 

Tril)c,  following  Tribe,  bimeath  the  tempest’s  sway. 
Joined  with  the  thunder’s  voice  their  wailing  of  dismay. 

‘  xxvii. 

‘  What  congregated  multitudes  were  there  !— 

JMen  of  five  centuries,  still  fierce  in  crime ; 

Those  giants  of  their  race,  unused  to  fear. 

With  looks  majestical,  but  not  sublime  ; 

There  matrons  old,  in  mithing  grave  but  time  ; 

And  warriors,  ardent  in  the  bloom  of  years  ; 

And  virgin  beauty,  fading  in  its  prime  ; 

And  youthful  bribes,  sad  wasting  in  their  tears ; 

And  wild  despair,  and  madness,  scowling  towards  the  spite 

'XXVIII. 

‘  And  there  came  on,  in  restless  love  of  life. 

Domestic  flocks  and  herds,  with  hurrying  pace ; 

And  beasts  of  prey,  not  yet  subdued  from  strife ;  — 

The  antelope,  and  roebuck  of  the  chase. 

Bounding  to  ’scape  from  death :  and  in  that  space. 

The  reptiles  crept  along  the  slipjtery  ground ; 

Or  clung  to  man,  with  horrible  embrace : 

The  vulture,  over-head,  in  wheeling  round, 

Screamed ;  or  alighting  fierce,  his  dying  victim  found. 

*  XXIX. 

'  Not  yet  was  nature  vanquished :  hunger,  still. 

Impelled  the  lion  to  devour  his  prey ; 

The  tiger  sprang  the  wild  roc’s  blora  to  spill. 

Or,  midst  the  flocks,  pursued  his  desperate  way ; 

Or  seized  the  helpless  infant,  where  it  lay 
Cradled,  unconscious,  in  its  mother’s  arms ; 

Man  too  was  hunger-stung:  a  wild  display 
Of  dire  confusion  vext  the  mingled  swarms 
Of  beast  and  human  kind — familiar  in  alarms. 
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^  XXX. 

‘  Night  came — not  sleep — unspeakable  in  woes  ; 

No  light  appeared,  save  that  which  lightnings  gave 
At  whose  keen  fires  the  wolf's  hoarse  howling  rose. 
While  thunder-peals  made  cowards  of  the  brave. 

No  rest  was  there  for  monarch,  or  for  slave. 

For  all  were  slaves  to  one  tremendous  doom : 

No  power  the  hand  of  friendship  had  to  save ; 

The  waves  rolled  on,  relentless,  to  consume 
The  fondest  kindred  ties — the  flush  of  beauty's  bl(Knn. 

‘  XXXI. 

‘  The  morning  dawned — more  awful  than  the  night  — 
The  ruthless  clcnids  let  fall  their  whelming  store : 

A  few,  sad  groupes  remained,  and  there  the  might 
Of  the  wild  forest  Wasts  was  felt  no  more, 

O’ercome  with  restless  watching  ; — on  the  shore. 

The  wrecks  of  buildings  floated  to  their  view  ; 

And  there  the  struggling  swimmer  came,  and  boro 
The  infant  of  his  love ;  brief  hope  he  knew. 

For  then  the  billows  rose,  his  efforts  to  subdue. 

*  XXXIl. 

‘  A  few  terrific  days  and  nights  were  past ; 

And  the  vast  waters  rose  on  every  side  ; 

And  still  the  sheet-like  rains  were  falling  fast. 

While,  from  the  mountains,  rushed  the  eddying  tide : 
And  yet  they  souglit  those  mountains — far,  and  wide. 
Death  had  reduced  the  multitude  to  few ; — 

Famine  had  wrought  his  deeds,  in  scorn  of  pride. 

And  the  devouring  flood  still  onward  drew ; 

While,  to  the  shelving  rocks,  the  trembling  remnant  flew 

'  XXXIII. 

*  Then  came  the  extreme  of  horrors — hope,  in  vain, 
Loc»ked  out,  Ijewildered,  o'er  the  vast  profound ; 

The  famished  mother,  reckless  of  her  pain. 

Hung  o'er  her  dying  bal)e8,  and  clasped  them  round ; 
The  fainting  father,  stretched  up<jn  the  ground. 
Shared  with  the  serpent  and  the  wolf  his  bed ; 

There,  tame  with  dread,  the  lion  ccMised  to  bound ; 
And,  couchant,  sought  a  pillow  for  his  head. 

And  trembled  with  affright,  and  rested  on  the  dead. 

'  XXXIV. 

*  Still  swelled  the  mighty  waters — and  they  swept 

«  A  {tortion  of  the  lingering  Imnd  away  ; 

Some  towards  the  topmost  mountain-summits  cn^pt, 
Where  flocks  of  birds  were  screaming  in  dismay ; 
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Those  summits  mocked  their  efforts,  and  they  lay 
Wliere  the  forced  torrent,  foaming,  sunk  Ik*1ow  ; 

The  sun,  through  broken  clouds,  sent  forth  a  ray, 

Which  led  their  sight  to  lengthening  scenes  of  woe. 

And  tipt  with  light  the  waves,  and  marked  their  overthrow. 

*  XXXV. 

‘  Then  o’er  them  closed  the  congregated  seas ; 

And  the  Ark  rode  in  safety  on  their  breast ; 

For  Deity  was  moving  on  the  breeze. 

And  spake  the  raging  of  the  storm  to  rest : 

Lost  were  all  traces  of  a  world  unblest. 

In  the  rotundity  of  shoreless  deeps; 

Which,  in  fulfilment  of  high  Heaven’s  behest. 

Hose  o’er  the  utmost  of  the  mountain-steeps  ; 

Till  backward  rolled  by  Him  whose  hand  their  boundary  keeps. 

‘  XXXVI. 

*  O  thou  !  astonishing,  unresting  main  ! 

Whence  are  the  fountains  of  thy  stores  supplied  } 

Chief  of  created  elements  !  in  vain 
We  trace  the  ceaseless  motions  of  thy  tide ; 

Philosophy,  arrested  in  her  pride. 

Darts  fruitless  glances  to  thy  desert  caves ; 

Whose  deep  recesses  human  search  deride. — 

Call  now  to  man !  and  bid  him  count  thy  waves ; 

Or  gauge  thy  rampant  billows,  when  the  temjiest  ravesi 

'  XLI. 

‘  Thou  art  not  of  the  things  that  feel  de«iy  ! 

We  look  uj)on  thee,  in  our  youthful  morn. 

When  the  glad  hours  flee  joyfully  away  ; 

And  buoyant  smiles  our  careless  brows  adorn : 

Again  we  mark  thee,  when  old  age  forlorn 

Hears  deep-trenched  wrinkles,  and  the  frost  of  time  ; 

When  life  hath  shed  its  fruit,  but  kept  the  thorn ; 

And  thou  art  rolling  on  thy  course  sublime ; 

Unshrinking  in  thy  strength,  and  bounding  in  thy  prime  !* 

Egyptian  Thebes,  Sparta,  Atliens,  are  made  to  appear  before 
in  this  cusmoramic  view  of  the  destinies  of  man.  We  must 
a  stanza  or  two  from  the  second  canto. 


‘  XIV. 


‘  The  overflowing  Nile  is  rolling  still ; — 

The  crocodile  is  there,  but  not  adored  ; — 

There  other  tribes  obey  a  tyrant’s  will. 

Though  gone  the  wealth  with  which  that  land  was  stored. 
Sunk  is  the  nurse  of  icienoe !  for  the  sword 
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Has  cliased  her  arts  and  sciences  away  ; 

Yet,  in  despite  of  each  succeeding  horde 
That  bore  destruction  in  its  fierce  array, 

Wrecks  of  gigantic  skill  still  wrestle  with  decay. 

‘  XVI. 

‘  Spectre  of  ancient  Thebes  !  whose  temples  vast 
Clasp  with  colossal  strides  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 

Whose  ruins  strike  the  pilgrim's  heart  aghast, 

As  wandering  he  beholds  each  massy  pile. 

City  of  unknown  times  !  what  dark  defile 
Enfolds  the  wondrous  details  of  thy  fate  ? 

Are  yonder  tombs  their  shrine  }  alas  !  meanwhile. 
Perhaps  some  jackall,  in  the  vault  of  state. 

Sleeps  o’er  thy  history,  laws,  catastrophe,  and  date. 

*  XXXII. 

‘  Here  are  the  priesthood  !  who  misled  mankind ; 
Embalmed  and  c(»tlined,  with  superior  skill ; 

Those  men  of  knowledge,  who  kept  others  blind, 

!  "  Shackling,  with  mystery,  the  human  will. 

Which  bowed  their  monstrous  doctrines  to  fulfd. — 

'  Death  trampled  on  their  doctrines; — his  command 
Went  forth  in  truth — and  falsehood’s  tongue  was  still! 
Not  one  comes  forth  of  all  the  learned  band, 

To  charm  the  ear  with  words,  or  wave  the  graceful  hand. 

*  XXXIII. 

*  Dare  we  the  sacred  chambers  to  exjilore  } 

These  vaults  of  majesty  !  these  tombs  of  kings  ! 

There,  where  the  artist  wasted  all  his  store. 

With  loathsome  clasp,  the  bat  tenacious  clings. 

Lo !  where  the  taper,  its  faint  glimmering  flings 
To  yon  sarcophagus,  of  plan  sublime  ; 

Framed  by  a  mind  of  rare  imaginings; — 

Was  there  Sesostris  laid  }  when  mightier  time 
Relaxed  the  warrior’s  arm — whose  valour  led  to  crime ! 

‘  XXXIV. 

‘  The  air  is  stagnant — let  us  quit  the  tombs. — 

Oh  I  what  a  field  the  studious  mind  has  here  ! 

Where  arc  thy  streets,  O  Thebes  }  yon  mighty  di)mes 
Seem  reared,  by  magic,  to  make  man  despair ! 

Yet  thou  wast  once  a  city  great,  and  fair ; 

Thronged  with  the  bu.stle,  and  the  cares  of  life ; 

Here  mustering  armies  issued  forth,  and  there 
Unthinking  multitudes  have  joined  in  strife. 

To  aid  contending  chieik,  when  tyranny  was  rife. 
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*  XXXV. 

‘  Adieu  thou  city  of  mysterious  fate  ! 

Ruins  of  hundred-j^ated  Thelx's — farewell ; 

Thou  dost  convey  a  moral,  though  thy  date. 

And  awful  doom,  historians  cannot  tell ; — 

Thou  speak’st  of  human  vanities — the  s|)ell 
Of  wealth,  and  pomp,  from  thee  has  past  away ; 

And  future  states  shall  fall,  as  others  fell ; 

For  greedy  time  doth  still  on  greatness  prey. 

And  taunts  at  feeble  man,  who  tumbles  to  decay.’ 

If  we  have  any  readers  who  can  be  insensil)lc  to  the  picturesque 
and  moral  beauty  of  these  stanzas,  to  them  any  poetry  must  K|K'ak 
in  vain ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  insertion  to  the  noble 
Hallelujah  with  which  the  fourth  canto  concludes. 

'  XXI. 

‘  Wherefore  to  God  sincerest  praise  be  given  ! — 

Ye  Orbs  !  enlightening  Systems  with  your  rays; — 

C’omets  !  that  course  eccentric  tracts  of  heaven. 

Trailing,  oblique,  your  longitude  of  blaze ; 

Ve  gem -like  Planets  !  wheeling  through  your  maze  ; 

Thou  Sun  !  untired  in  thine  exhaustless  beams. 

Ruler  of  Time  !  and  chief  of  glorious  days ; 

Though  man  forget,  bowed  dowui  to  trivial  schemes. 

Still  shall  your  praises  How,  in  pure  unceasing  streams. 

‘  XXVI. 

‘  Earth  !  lift  thy  thousand  voices  in  Ilis  praise  ! — 

Mountains!  whose  crests  are  seen  in  distant  lands. 

While  the  dire,  unyoked.  Avalanche  displays 
Such  terrors,  that  no  human  force  withstands, — 

To  Him  jHiur  out  your  anthems  ! — His  commands 
Threw  up  your  monstrous  battlements  on  high  ; 

Where  storms  ferment  contention,  and  the  bands 
That  hold  the  lightnings — loose  them  through  the  sky  ; 

Which,  with  their  awful  touch,  the  thunder>{K*als  untie ! 

'  XXVII. 

*  Thou  Ocean,  speak  His  praises  ! — when  thy  form 
L(N)ks  beautiful,  as  is  a  cuild  at  ])lay ; 

While  the  big  waves  are  resting  from  the  storm, 

And  gentlest  breezes  kiss  thy  curling  spray : — 

And  praise  Him  in  thy  terrors! — in  the  fray. 

When  warring  tempests  ravage  thy  domain, — 

Waking  the  dormant  billows  on  their  way  ; 

For  He  prescribed  the  limits  of  thy  reign  ! 

And  bound  thee,  with  His  Word,  those  limits  to  maintain. 

s  s  2 
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*  XXVIII. 

*  Ye  Forests,  of  interminable  gloom  ! 

Where  prowl  the  wild  beasts,  in  your  depths  pntfoiind  ; 

Ye  Deserts!  where  the  burning  sands  consume 
The  panting  reptiles,  parching  on  the  ground  ; — 

Ye  llivers  !  while  your  cataracts,  unbound, 

Ixnip,  joyous  as  the  new-born  fl(x;ks  of  spring  ; 

Let  all  your  confines  with  His  name  rt‘sound  ; 

Who  called  von  forth  from  nothingness !  to  bring 
The  ofiTering  of  your  songs,  to  hail  Jeho\Tih  King  ! 

‘  XXIX. 

‘  Oh.  Spring!  adorned  unth  flowers,  refreshed  with  dews  ; 

Tliou  .Summer  !  beiiming  with  a  bridegroom's  smile; 

Thou  Autumn  !  while  the  full  ripe  fruits  dififusc 
Hednndant  stores,  in  many  a  swelling  pile  ; — 

And  thou,  stern  Winter  !  though  thy  frowns  defile 
The  landiicapi*,  (xmring  tempests,  floods,  and  snows. 

He  mingled  all  your  voices,  to  compile 
A  song  of  praise  to  Him  !  from  whom  artate 
The  Ixtunty,  and  the  charms  your  changeful  round  bestows. 

‘  XXX. 

*  Praise  Him,  while  here,  oh  Man  ! — the  very  grave 
Shall  send  up  gratulations  to  His  name ; 

He,  whom  Iiis  iwtent  mercy  sent  to  save. 

Will  touch  the  uead  with  ifis  immortal  flame ! 

Then,  when  no  more  oppressed  by  earthly  shame. 

With  soul  of  fire,  of  ecstasy,  and  love ; 

When  flesh  no  longer  shall  the  spirit  tame, — 

The  vital  particle  will  upwiirds  move. 

And  praise  Him,  evermore,  with  Seraphim  above  !* 

pp.  77-80. 

‘  Say  the  DifFusers  of  Useful  Knowleilgc  what  they  choose, 

‘  the  literature  most  serviceable,  and  most  acceptable  too,  to  hard- 
‘  working  men,  will  ever  be  that  which  tends  to  elevate  and  hu- 
‘  inanixe  the  heart,  through  its  appeals  to  the  imagination.''  This 
is  snarlingly  said  by  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  but  we  incline  to 
think  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  We  have  not  just  now  the 
leisure,  however,  to  discuss  the  point,  or  to  balance  the  account 
between  poetry  and  science.  Poetry  like  this,  unquestionably, 
has  a  tendency  to  elevate  and  lietter  the  heart.  We  rejoice  to  be 
assured  that  the  moral  character  of  the  Author  oflers  no  contra¬ 
diction  to  this  si'ntiment.  ‘  His  conduct  \  writes  a  friend  and 
townsman,  ‘  has  always  lieen  of  that  orderly  and  moral  character 
*  which  we  have  too  fondly  hopeil  to  sec  more  generally  produced 
‘  by  reading,  among  the  working  class ;  and  his  sentiments  of 
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temperate  lil)erty,  social  ortler,  and  virtue  are  such  as  it  is  pe- 
^  culiarly  desirable  to  see  diffused  among  his  fellows.'  Such  a 
man  deserves — ^not  degrading  patronage — hut  encouragement,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  esteem.  To  our  readers,  we  have  only  to  sav,  l>o 
not  grudge  4^\  for  his  hook.  To  the  Author,  wc  wish  ^liealth 
'  to  resume  the  subject,'  and  His  blessing  from  whom 

— *  is  all  that  sooths  the  life  of  man. 

His  high  endeavour  and  his  glad  success, 

Ills  strength  to  suffer  and  his  will  to  serve.* 


Art.  VI.  Natural  History  of  Religion,  or  Youth  armed  against  In¬ 
fidelity  and  Religious  Errors.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Tavlor,  Curate  of 
Hurt,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  Author  of  the  Key  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature.  12mo.  pp.  218.  Price  4jr.  Lemdon.  1832. 

original  are  the  general  views  contained  in  this  not  very 
^  natural  history  of  rdigion  \  as  the  following  luminous  spes 
cimens  will  sufficiently  shew. 

‘  “  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  predestin¬ 
ation  ?  ** 

*  When  a  man  is  deeply  involved  in  a  sinful  course,  to  talk  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  God  by  prayer  aocl  rc|)eDtance  of  his  own  strength,  would  be 
like  attempting  to  stop  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  descent  in  leaping 
from  a  precipice.  And  as  to  predcstinatiou,  in  the  ('alvinistic  setm*, 
it  altogether  amtradicts  the  w'hole  of  tlie  divine  economy  of  this  world, 
the  divine  ju.stice,  mercy,  and  rightonusness,  and  is  entirely  without 
other  foundation  than  the  instinct  of  self-supremacy. 

€ «  W'hen  and  how  did  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination 
originate  ?  ** 

*  It  first  appeared  in  the  family  of  Ham,  immediately  after  the 
Deluge,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  Cush.  Then  it  was  they  b^pui  to  call 
themselves  the  heaven-l)orn,  the  sons  of  God,  the  chosen  sc^,  and  so 
forth,  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  Noah's  jicsterity,  whom  they  reprt*- 
sented  as  earth-born,  plebeian,  and  reprobate.  And  it  has  prevailed 
among  mankind  ever  since,  under  various  forms.  But  it  is  best  known 
to  us  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  ;  for  when,  at  the  Reformation,  men 
began  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  Popish  priesthood,  they  ar¬ 
rogated  to  themselves  this  distinction,  on  wnich  the  priesUy  jMiwer 
w'as  originally  founded. 

'  What  effect  has  this  unbridled  spirit  of  self-supremacy  had  on 
the  destinies  of  mankind  ?  ** 

*  It  has  been  a  powerful  instniment  in  the  divine  hand  for  modelling 
the  human  race.  Among  the  heathens,  according  to  Mr.  Faber,  the 
party  have  been  the  corrupters,  civilisers,  and  enslavers  of  mankiiul. 
And  among  Christians,  they  have  |)erfornMHl  such  exploits  as  the  pun* 
spirit  of  Chnstiaiiity  would  have  shrunk  from.  To  our  Saxon  an- 
eestors,  tlie  supposed  Cushite  race,  we  owe  this  spirit,  which  animated 
the  Puritanical  reformers  of  our  free  and  happy  constitution.  So  that 
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the  Calviiiiitic  spirit  is  pcrliaps  only  the  manifestation  of  the  true 
8axon  bliMnl,  of  wiiich  Britons  have  good  cause  to  lie  proud.  A  Cal¬ 
vinist  iiersuading  himself  that  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  of  (rod,  is  the  one, 
us  going  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  GcmI,  who  will  resist  the 
most  violent  teinptutions,  In^ar  up  against  the  laugh  and  sneers  of  dis¬ 
solute  companions,  and  will  make  the  greatest  sucrihee  of  worldly 
interest  to  the  glory  of  (rod,  counting  all  things  but  loss  so  that  he 
gain  Christ.'  pp.  1201,  2. 

To  I'ilate’s  question,  ‘  What  is  truth  }  ’  Mr.  Taylor  returns 
for  answer : 

‘  Tlie  agrei*ment  between  words  and  things,  or  the  sign  and  thing 
professed  to  lie  sign i tied. 

‘  “  How  does  Truth  apply  to  the  Deity  ;  or  how  do  you  shew  it  to 
be  a  divine  attribute  }  ” 

‘  In  various  ways.  First,  the  quCbtion  has  been  agitated,  whether 
the  visible  world  is  a  true  index  of  the  divine  mind,  or  whether  the 
Deity  has  not  exhibited  in  it  delusive  appearances  ; — and,  secondly, 
whethiT  he  was  hoiu^t  enough  to  make  man’s  senses  so  as  to  give  liim 
right  notions  of  sensible  or  material  things, — to  see  them,  for  instance, 
as  they  arc. 

'  “  And  how  do  you  prove  that  he  has?  *' 

*  By  that  {lerfect  agreement  which  there  is  among  all  mankind  as  to 
the  ap|H'arancc  of  things ;  and  the  harmony  among  these  things  them- 
M’lves,  HO  that  we  sec  no  strife  in  nature  causing  at  any  time  even  the 
h*aMt  momentary  susjiension  of  its  process.  If  there  was  such  a  lie  in 
men’s  faculties,  they  could  not  exist,  at  least  as  social  creatures.  G(m1, 
therefore,  is  not  only  true  in  all  his  ways,  but  is  Truth  itself — inas¬ 
much  as  he  is  all  in  all.'  pp.  17>  Hb 

As  a  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  mctajdiysies,  wc  se¬ 
lect  the  following.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  according  to  the 
Author's  deiinition  of  self-existence,  any  thing  that  can  will  and 
act,  is  ‘  a  little  deity.'  Now  a  dog  can  will  and  act ;  ergti. — 

*  “  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  jKiwer  which  mental  philosophers 
dwell  so  much  upon  t  " 

*  It  is  that  itortion  of  self-existence  which  the  Deity  has  imparteil 
to  man,  so  that  he  is  a  little  deity  : — to  a  certain  degret^  a  self-sufK- 
cient  iH’ing,  in.Humuch  that  he  can  \vill  and  act.  It  is  his  personality. 
It  is  that  which  must  fur  ever  extinguish  all  pretensions  about  life 
iH'ing  the  restdt  of  organiziition. 

*  **  What  do  you  mean  by  mind  ?  " 

‘  The  whole  business  of  the  8<ml  in  this  world  is  by  instrumentality; 
and  it  may  therefi»re  not  unaptly  lie  compared  to  a  mechanic  employ  ed 
in  his  shop,  with  all  his  tools  and  materials  alNiut  him.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  to  the  workman  whut  knowledge  is  to  the  intellect.  Mind, 
then,  is  the  intellect  bu-ny  with  the  materials — its  knowledge.' 

pp.  61),  <>0. 

*  “  W’hat  is  your  inference  from  memory,  or  the  power  of  reealling 
]»ast  thoughts  ?  '* 
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‘  That  all  oiir  thoiij^litR  ore  someliuw  rt^jiRtored  in  the  hoiiI,  or  may 
Im%  as  it  were,  the  eleiiientary  particles  of  its  com|H»sitioii  ;  and  that 
when  we  are  in  the  li^ht  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  future  state,  the 
S4*ul  may  ap|K‘ur  such  a  coinjHiund  medley  us  our  thoughts  have  been 
through  life.  Virtue  and  vice,  then,  will  neeil  no  other  judge  or  con* 
demnation  than  seif  And  here  may  be  the  foundation  for  the  healing 
]H)wers  of  the  (treat  Physician  of  souls.'  p.  <>4. 

But  it  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
heathen  world,  that  the  Author's  originality  is  most  strikingly 
conspicuous.  Wc  shall  give  an  instance  or  two.  No  comment 
can  Ik?  necessary. 

*  **  Where  w'ere  the  sacred  mysteries  celebrated  ?  ” 

‘  The  temple  w’us  a  copy  of  the  ark  internally,  and,  externally,  of 
the  mountain  iVrurat.  llut  the  ark  was  also  one  form  of  the  internal, 
or  w'omb  of  the  Great  Father,  and  therefore  was  mythologically 
identical  with  the  world  or  visible  creation.  Mount  Ararat  wut  the 
external  pTS(»n  of  the  Great  Father ;  as  was  also  the  external  part  of 
the  temple,  as  well  as  every  hill,  when  coiiKCcnited.  Its  top  (the 
Olympus)  being  the  abinle  of  the  g(Kls,  the  High  Place  of  the  Bible, 
while  the  deep  recesses  of  the  sacred  groves,  the  adytum  of  the  temples, 
and  even  the  tops  of  Olympus,  were  the  places  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 
But,  generally,  the  centre  of  the  hill  was  sup|Mised  to  be  the  real  and 
true  paunch  of  the  l)eity>  and  therefore  a  cave  at  its  foot  was  usually 
made  use  of.  The  first  artificial  Ararat  was  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It 
was  never  finished,  but  enough  remained  to  declare  its  plan.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  pogiKlas  of  the  East,  are  copies,  as  well  as 
many  aiitient  temples  of  the  West. 

*  **  Had  they  any  other  mythological  dwellings  of  the  chief  deities?  " 

‘  Yt*s  ;  in  the  triplicate  form  of  the  Great  Father,  they  had  Jupiter's 

residence  on  Olympus,  hence  the  celestial  deities ;  Neptune’s  at  the 
centre  of  the  ocean,  with  all  the  sea  deities  down  to  w'ater  keljiics  and 
mermaids  ;  and  Pluto’s,  the  glcMimy  Bis  of  the  C’clts,  and  Odin  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations ;  with  all  the  varieties  of  sprites  down  to  the 
fairies,  which  had  their  residence  at  the  earth’s  centre. 

*  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  four  Paradisiacal  rivers  mentionoil 
by  Moses  ?  ” 

*  They  were  each  separately,  and  all  united,  considered  os  forms  of 
the  Deluge,  contemplated  as  the  Great  Father ;  and  these  were  the 
origin  of  all  sacred  rivers.’  pp.  119 — 121. 

‘  **  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  idolatry  peculiar  to  each  nation  ?  ” 

*  That  it  was  according,  not  only  to  the  tenets  held  by  the  sect  be¬ 
fore  the  dispersion,  but  also  to  the  climate,  profluctions,  and  other  ad¬ 
ventitious  circumstances. 

‘  “  Did  not  all  embrace  the  above  principles  ?  ” 

‘  No :  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  these  absurdities  were  con¬ 
cocted  at  once.  Some  tribes,  especially  of  the  unblended  Cushites, 
are  supf^osed  to  have  been  offended  at  others  going  beyond  them  in 
their  philosophizing,  when  the  female  deity  or  tlie  worship  of  the 
(Weat  Mother  was  introduced;  and  withdrew  themselves  from  Nimrod 
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and  hia  party.  These  tril)es  retired  northward  to  the  Cnucasns,  (the 
mountain  of  Cush,)  and  thenct?  spnnid  themselves  eastward  and  west- 
ward.  They  paid  divine  honours  to  Noah  as  the  incarnate  (rod,  the 
liord  of  the  universe,  under  the  image  and  similitude  of  a  eemtem- 
plative  old  man  in  a  sitting  [)08ture.  The  golden  image  of  Nebiichad- 
nerxar  is  an  instance,  hut  the  more  common  symlnd  was  a  rough  stone 
pillar  or  a  h»g  of  wtsKl.  Thi»se  who  went  eastward  are,  to  this  day  in 
their  |)ostcritv,  known  us  the  sect  of  the  Buddhists :  Budd  Inking  the 
name  of  their  gtsl ;  while  he  is  called  Brahma,  by  the  other  siTt. 
Juggernaut  is  a  union  of  l>oth  sects,  the  jinestH  of  l>oth  combining 
under  one  form  all  the  sects  and  parties.  Tliose  who  went  westward 
]mHMed  into  Europe  ;  and  were  the  fierce  warriors  who,  from  behind 
the  Danulxs  annoyed  the  Roman  empire  till  in  the  end  they  overthrew' 
it.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  of  this  race.  They  were  always  op- 
po8e<l  to  image  worship.  They  gave  in  the  Chnstian  w'orld  the  cost 
iff  character  to  the  Gret‘k  Church,  in  opposition  fo  the  church  of  Rome 
wnth  her  imagi^s  and  the  female  deity,  the  Virgin  ]\Iary,  or  Great 
Mother.  To  tneir  bbsMl  we  owe  the  Reformation.  They  were  always 
op|HKMHl  to  castes  and  slaver)’.  Too  proud  to  w(»rk,  where  unblended, 
tney  are  a  half-starved  race  of  marauding  hunters.  But  where  mixed 
with  the  (Vltic  tribes,  their  offspring  are  the  most  enteqirising  and 
industrious  of  the  human  race ;  ns  witness  the  inhabitants  of  western 
Eunipe.*  pp.  12(J,  7* 

Should  any  of  our  readers  feel  a  curiosity  to  see  more  of  this 
marvellously  absurd  production,  tlicy  will  of  course  send  for  the 
biK)k. 
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Art.  VII.  An  Outline  of  the  First  Principles  of  Horticulture.  By 
John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  A’c.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  IHmo.  Price  2j.  London,  1832. 

Tiik  object  of  Professor  Lindley,  in  this  valuable  manual  of  horticul- 
tund  physiology,  is,  to  point  out  in  the  briefest  manneK^  w'hat  the 
fundamental  pnnciples  of  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  have  been 
nsc»*rtaineil  to  bt*.  The  work  consists  of  3G9  axioms  or  principles, 
stated  with  the  greatest  conciseness,  so  as  to  require,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  in  fact,  constituting  a 
system  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  before  it  can  be  clearly  understood  or 
appreciated  as  a  guide  to  practice.  When  the  reasons  of  familiar  ope¬ 
rations  in  horticulture  are  understood,  the  mental  interest  of  \vatching 
the  results  must  bi*  greatly  heightened.  Rules  of  cultivation  are  not, 
indevd,  Mr.  Lindley  remarks,  to  be  neglected,  because  they  cannot  Ih' 
physiologically  explained  ;  for  the  reasons  of  important  facts  may  long 
remain  undiscoverable,  or  lie  mistaken ;  but  more  success  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  acting  upon  scientific  principles, — in  other  words,  under¬ 
standing  and  ctmsulting  the  hnvs  of  nature, — than  in  following  empi¬ 
rical  prescriptions,  the  reasons  of  which  are  not  understood.  These 
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Outlines,  we  think,  will  deserve  the  attentive  study  of  every  young 
horticulturist,  amateur  or  professional.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen. 

'  XI.  Air  and  Light. 

'  277*  When  an  embryo  plant  (242.)  is  formed  within  its  integu¬ 
ments,  it  is  usually  colourless,  or  nearly  so ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  grow,  that  part  which  approaches  the  light  (the  stem)  becomes 
coloured,  while  the  opposite  extremity  (the  root)  remains  colourless. 

‘  278.  The  parts  exposed  to  the  air  absorb  oxygen  at  night,  absorb 
carbonic  acid  and  part  with  oxygen  again  in  daylight ;  and  thus  in 
the  day-time  purify  the  air,  ani  render  it  fit  for  the  respiration  o. 
man. 

‘  279.  The  intensity  of  this  latter  phacnomenon  is  in  projwrtion  to 
the  intensity  of  solar  light  to  which  leaves  are  directly  exposed. 

‘  280.  Its  cause  is  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  the  extrica¬ 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  plant  of  carbon  in  a  solid 
state ;  from  which,  modified  by  the  peculiar  vital  actions  of  8|>ecies, 
colour  and  secretions  are  supposed  to  result. 

*  281.  For  it  is  found  that  the  intensity  of  colour  and  the  quantity 
of  secretions  arc  in  proportion  to  the  ex])osure  to  light  and  air,  as  is 
shown  by  the  deeper  colour  of  the  upper  side  of  leaves,  &c. 

‘  282.  And  by  the  fact,  that  if  plants  be  grown  in  air  from  which 
light  is  excludcif,  neither  colour  nor  secretions  arc  formed,  as  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  blanched  vegetables;  which,  if  even  naturally  poisonous, 
may,  from  want  of  cx{)osure  to  light,  become  wholesome,  os  Celery. 

‘  28il.  When  any  colour  appears  in  parts  develojM*d  in  the  dara,  it 
is  generally  caused  by  the  absorption  of  such  colouring  matter  os  pre¬ 
existed  in  the  root  or  other  body  from  which  the  blanched  shoot  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  in  some  kinds  of  Rhubarb  when  forced. 

‘  284.  Or  by  the  deposition  of  colouring  matter  formed  by  parts  dc- 
velojied  in  light,  as  in  the  subterranean  roots  of  Reet,  Carrots,  fic. 

*  285.  What  is  true  of  colour  is  also  true  of  flavour,  which  equally 
depends  upon  light  for  its  existence ;  because  flavour  is  produced  by 
chemical  alterations  in  the  sap  caused  by  exposure  to  light.  (229.) 

‘  28ti.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  regard  to  nutritive  matter,  which 
in  like  manner  is  formed  by  the  exposure  of  leaves  to  light.  Thus  the 
Potato  when  forced  in  dark  houses  contains  no  more  amylaceous  mat¬ 
ter  than  previously  existed  in  the  original  tu))er ;  but  acquires  it  in 
proportion  as  it  is  influenced  by  light  and  air.  Thus,  als(»,  if  Peaches 
arc  grown  in  wooden  houses,  at  a  distance  from  the  light,  they  will 
form  so  little  nutritive  matter  as  to  be  unable  to  support  a  crop  of 
fruit,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  fall  off.  And  for  a  similar  reason 
it  is  only  the  outside  shoots  of  standard  fruit  trees  that  hear  fruit. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  form  in  part  the  basis  of  pruning  and 
training.'  pp.  54  -57. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  229.  The  flavour  of  fruit  depends  upon  the  existence  of  certain 
secretions,  especially  of  acid  and  sugar ;  flavour  will,  consequently,  be 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  fruit  is  ripened. 
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*  23<).  The  ri{M*ning  of  fruit  is  the  conver»ion  of  acid  and  other 
Hubstanccft  into  aupir. 

*  2dl.  As  the  latter  sulistanco  cannot  Ik;  obtained  at  all  in  the  dark, 
is  less  abundant  in  fruit  ri|HMied  in  diffused  light,  and  most  abundant  in 
fruit  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  conversion  of  matter 
into  sugar  occurs  umler  the  same  circumstances  ns  the  decomposition 
of  carlMinic  acid.  (1 II.  and  27lh) 

‘  232.  Thercbire,  if  fruit  be  produced  in  situations  much  exposed  to 
the  sun,  its  sweetness  will  be  augmented. 

‘  23.3.  And  in  projH>rtiou  as  it  is  deprived  of  the  sun  s  direct  rays 
that  miality  will  diminish. 

‘  2^V|.  So  that  a  fruit  which  when  exposed  to  the  sun  is  sweet,  when 
grown  where  no  direct  light  will  reach  it  will  be  acid  ;  as  Pears, 
Cherries,  \'c. 

*  2.3*1.  Hence  nciility  may  l)c  correctiMl  by  exposure  to  light;  and 
excessive  sweetness,  or  insipidity,  by  removal  from  light. 

*  23d.  It  is  the  projwrty  i»f  succulent  fruits  which  are  acid  when 
wild  to  ac(^uirc  sweetness  when  cultivated,  losing  a  part  of  their  acid. 

*  237.  I'his  ])robablv  arises  from  the  augmentation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  {Kxssibly  has  a  greater  power  than  woody  or  vascular  tis¬ 
sue  of  assisting  in  the  formation  of  sugar. 

‘  2.33.  As  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  is  essential  to  render  fruit 
agrwable  to  the  palate,  and  as  it  is  the  property  of  cultivated  fruits 
to  add  to  their  saccharine  matter,  but  not  to  form  more  acid  than  when 
wild,  it  follows  that,  in  selecting  wild  fruits  for  domestication,  those 
which  are  acid  should  be  preferred,  and  those  which  are  sweet  or  iii- 
sijud  rejected. 

*  23lh  Unless  recourse  is  had  to  hybridism;  when  a  wild  insipid 
fruit  may  lie  |H>ssibly  improved  (204.),  or  may  be  the  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  s<»mething  else. 

*  210.  It  is  very  much  upon  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing 
that  the  rules  of  training  must  dej)end.*  pp.  10 — 48. 


Art.  VIII.  Fourteen  nemonx  why  Dissenters  should  not  submit  to 
have  their  Marriages  celebrated  at  the  Altar  of  a  Consecrated 
Building,  bt'fore  C'lerg)'men  belonging  to  a  Church  to  which  they 
cannot  conscientiously  conform.  Od.  per  doz. 

Can  there  be  fourteen  reasons  for  any  reasonable  thing  ?  This  may 
he  doubtetl.  Yet,  one  good  reason  may  be  put  in  fourteen  ways;  and 
those  who  elude  it  in  one  sha^^,  may  possibly  admit  it  in  another. 
It  is  sometimes  however  impolitic,  to  give  too  many  reasons  for  a 
good  tiling,  because  men  are  apt  to  deduct  the  weaker  reasons  from  the 
strimgth  of  the  more  forcible  ones.  So  obviously  reasonable  is  it  that  all 
classesof  Dissenters  should  enjoy  thesame  prinlege  that  the  Quakers  have 
long  enjoyetl  in  resiiect  to  the  celebration  of  marriage,  that  wc  should  less 
fear  a  difirenuice  of  opinion  as  to  the  conclusion  here  set  forth,  than  as 
to  some  of  the  premises.  These  fourteen  reasons  may  be  summarily 
stated  thus: 

1.  Iktrause  marriage  i**,  pn»)>crly,  a  civil  transaction. 
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2.  Because  to  convert  it  into  a  religious  ceremony,  savours  of  the 
Romish  superstition. 

3.  Because  the  imposition  of  a  religious  ceremony  on  Noncon¬ 
formists,  is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience. 

4.  Because  a  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  human  authority,  in 
the  outward  observance  of  any  religious  service,  is  a  mockery  of  the 
Object  of  worsliip. 

0.  Because  such  compliance  bn  the  part  of  Dissenters,  tends  to 
nullify  their  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Established 
Church. 

6.  Because  the  present  state  of  the  marriage  law  fixes  an  unmerited 
stigma  on  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  in  this  country. 

7*  Because  the  marriage  fees  go  to  the  clergy. 

8.  Because  the  marriage  ser>'ice  was  borrowed  from  the  Romisli 
ritual,  and  is  founded  on  Romish  tenets.  ^ 

9.  Because  many  persons  feel  conscientious  objections  to  the  formula 
they  are  required  to  repeat :  '  With  this  ring,*  &c. 

10.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  marriage-law  will  wij)c  off  a  reproach 
from  the  l)ody  of  Dissenters ;  that  of  having  compromised  their  rights 
of  conscience. 

11.  Because  the  Society  of  Friends,  so  long  ago  as  \To2,  procured  a 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  their  marriages. 

12.  Because  the  times  demand  that  Dissenters  should  exhibit 
‘  proper  feeling  and  becoming  energy.' 

13.  Because  the  subject  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  by 
the  Unitarians,  and  after  full  discussion  in  both  houses,  the  principle 
has  l)een  conceded,  on  which  an  efheient  measure  of  relief  may  be 
founded. 

14.  Because,  the  way  having  been  thus  prepared  by  others.  Ortho¬ 
dox  Dissenters  unll  be  inexcusable,  if  they  do  not  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  '  intolerable  *  grievance. 

These  reasons,  it  will  be  seen,  are  exclusively  addressed  to  Dis¬ 
senters.  They  are  reasons  why  they  *  should  not  submit  *,  &c. ;  not 
reasons  why  they  should  be  relieved.  We  should  have  liked  better  to 
see  the  reasons  for  an  alteration  of  the  law,  stated  in  a  form  adapted 
to  weigh  with  the  Legislature.  The  first  four  might  lie  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  a  fiiir  ground  of  argument.  N(»s.  8  and  9  arc  substantially 
the  same  as  2  and  3.  Nos.  1 1  and  13  arc  considerations  w'hich  might 
be  fairly  pleaded  ;  although  not  direct  arguments.  But  Nos.  .5,  H,  7> 
10,  12,  and  14,  being  merely  ad  homines,  are  lietter  adapted  to  excite, 
than  to  convince. 


Art.  IX.  The  Parents*  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  Instruction,  No.  I. 
]8mo.  6b.  London,  1832. 

A  PLEASING  tale  of  animal  biography,  a  *  walk  in  the  garden  after  a 
*  shower ',  (comprising  a  dialogue  on  natural  history,)  and  a  fable  in 
verse,  form  the  contents  of  this  first  Numlier  of  a  |icriodicul  supply  of 
reading  for  the  juvenile  memliers  of  the  family.  Ours  report  very 
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favourulily  uf  the  attractive  aud  *  interesting  *  quality  of  this  specimen. 
We  shall  watch  the  ])rcHrress  of  the  work,  which,  if  coin|)ctently  coii- 
ductetl,  will  deserve  success.  There  are  wood-cuts. 


Art.  X.  Useful  Geametryt  practically  exemplified  by  a  Series  of 
Diagrams,  with  clear  and  concise  Directions ;  showing  the  con¬ 
struction,  division,  inscribing,  circumscribing,  and  proportions  of 
Plane  Kigtires ;  calculated  to  iissist  the  young  beginner,  and  every 
one  who  uses  the  Rule,  the  Square,  anil  the  Ck>mpa8ses.  With  a 
Vocabulary,  explaining  in  familiar  words  the  scientific  meaning  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  Charles  Taylor,  12mo,  pp.  174.  Price  5j. 
liondon,  11132. 

‘  To  the  adept,*  remarks  the  author,  ‘  alnnidy  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  mathematical  investigation,  this  volume  will  offer  few 
attractions and  at  the  same  time  that  we  subscrilie  to  this  modest 
disclaimer,  wc  feel  Intund  to  recommend  this  little  work  to  that  class 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Although  an  A.M.  of  Cambridge  or  a  pro- 
fi*ssor  of  the  Mathematics  scorns  all  rules  but  such  as  he  can  himself 
arrive  at  by  regular  steps,  the  practical  mechanic,  hmlless  of  the  ra- 
ti«»ciuative  jnirts  of  (Jeometry,  hniks  only  to  working  his  problems  by 
the  simidest  rules,  of  which  he  is  often  so  far  from  understanding  the 
rationale,  that  he  is  not  able  to  define  them.  To  such  men  as  these*, 
Mr.  Taylor’s  Isstk  will  Im;  a  valuable  acquisition,  since  his  rules,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  cun  be  regularly  proved,  are  adapted  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  artificer. 

S»me  of  the  rules  are  excmliugly  neat ;  in  particular,  the  2()th, 
(the  22d  of  the  first  liook,)  which  is  one  of  those  towards  which 
lazy  scluMil  lioys  entertain  no  slight  aversion.  The  rules  are  prin¬ 
cipally  derived  from  Euclid,  but  are  inter8]H*rsed  with  some  from  the 
French  mathematicians,  and  some  which  arc  given  at  Cambridge. 
*rhe  viKrahulary  is  by  no  means  the  inferior  jmrt  of  the  work.  Occa- 
situially,  there  may  Ih»  mvd  to  turn  to  two  or  three  different  pages  in 
order  to  make  out  one  explanation  ;  but  this,  the  only  fault,  is  almost 
im|N)ssihle  to  Ik*  avoided,  and  will  Ik*  overcome  as  soon  as  the  student 
has  made  himself  master  of  a  few  of  the  most  essential  terms. 

For  the  s;ike,  then,  as  well  of  the  mechanic  as  of  the  author,  we 
ho|)e  that  this  work  will  meet  with  extensive  circulation,  since  to 
those  who  cannot  compass  Euclid  and  Legendre,  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  a  more  suitable  instructor  than  *  l^seful  Geometry.' 


Art.  XI.  lAindscai}e  Illustrations  of  the  Prose  and  Poetical  IVorks  of 
Sir  h  alter  Scott,  Bart.  With  Portraits  of  the  principal  Female 
Characters.  Sm.  Bvo.  Parts  I.  to  111.  2s.  6d.  each.  London, 

J1W2. 

Wk  have  already  noticed  with  the  commendation  it  deserves,  the 
quarto  series  of  tlu*M'  I^idscapc  Illustrations,  containing  views  of 
S4»mc  of  the  most  romantic  aud  iutercstiug  scenery  in  the  north  country 
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and  the  border.  The  attractive  novelty  of  this  edition,  is  the  series  of 
characteristic  (Kirtraits  of  the  princi{>al  female  characters  of  the  no¬ 
vels  and  poems.  New  plates  also  are  to  be  given,  illustrative  of  the 
poetical  works  of  the  great  Magician,  whose  wand,  alas  !  is  now  broken. 
The  work  is  extremely  well  got  up  ;  and  five  such  plates  for  2«.  is 
a  cheap  bargain  for  the  public.  If  the  series  fulfils  the  promise  of  the 
early  Numbers,  it  will  form  one  of  the  prettiest  works  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  or  boudoir  that  we  have  lately  seen.  Flora  Macdonald  is  a  lofty, 
commanding,  beautiful  creature ;  but  Rose  will  be  the  favourite  with 
most  persons :  —  her  only  foult  is,  the  upper  lip  is  somewhat  too  pointed. 
The  character  of  ingenuousness  is  very  happily  expressed. 


ART.  XII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  letter  from  a  Correspondent  in  China,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  inserted  in  the  last  Number,  thus  refers  to  the  results  of  Mr. 
CiutzlafT 8  voyage  referred  to  at  page  198  of  our  Sept.  No. — I  parti¬ 
cularly  wished  to  cull  your  attention  to  a  growing  desire,  among  the 
commercial  community  at  Canton,  to  o{)en  some  intercourse  with  the 
regions  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  us.  The  voyage  of  Mr.  Charles 
(lutzlatf,  in  a  Siamese  junk,  up  to  Teen-tsin  and  Kinchow,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling  people's 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  is  learned  chiefly  in  the  Fuk-keen  dialect 
of  the  Chinese  Language ;  and  the  native  traders  from  Singapore  to 
Pekin,  Corea,  and  Japan,  &c.,  are  almost  exclusively  Fuk-keen  men. 
It  seems  greatly  desiraole  that  Christian  merchants  should  persevere 
in  annually  sending  one  or  more  ships  to  the  northward." 

The  Colombo  Journal  of  Feb.  6,  announces  that  a  wail-coach  has 
l)een  started  between  Colombo  and  Candy ;  the  first  scheme  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  attempted  in  our  Indian  possessions.  (Asiatic 
Journal,  Sept.) 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Register  fur  the  present  year  is  in  its  progres!*, 
with  very  considerable  improvements. 

In  the  press.  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cucumbers.  By 
John  Weeden,  upwards  of  Twenty-one  Years  Gardener,  &c.  to  R.  H. 
Cox,  Esq.  of  Hillingdon  House,  Uxbridge. 

In  the  press,  ‘'New  Gil  Bias;"  or,  “  Pedro  of  Penaflor,"  In  3 
vols.  jwst  8vo.  By  the  Author  of  “  Spain  in  1830." 

In  the  press.  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688.  By 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  1  Vol.  4to. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Friends*  Library,  now  in  the  press,  will 
consist  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Thomas  Chalkley.  The  Journals, 
or  Extracts  from  them,  of  Edmundson,  Ellwood,  Fox,  Richardson, 
Gough,  &c.  Sec.  arc  to  follo>v  in  succession. 

^Ir.  Pi  out  proposes  to  publish  by  subscription  ouc  volume,  super- 
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roval  folio,  containing  fifty  Architectural  and  Picturesque  SubjecU,  in 
Flanders  and  Germany,  to  be  drawn  on  stone  by  himself,  and  printed 
on  grey  {taper,  touched  with  white,  os  Fac^Similes  of  his  Sketches 
made  on  the  S|)ot.  The  sise,  sixteen  inches  by  eleven  inches.  A  few 
oo{)ie8  will  be  {trinted  on  India  |)a{K*r.  The  volume  to  be  completed 
by  Christmas  next,  and  delivered  neatly  half-bound,  interleaved,  and 
lettered. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  E])istle  to  the  Hebrews:  a  new 
Translation  with  Marginal  References  and  Notes. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Author  of  “  Tales  of  a  Physician  **,  “  The  Humour¬ 
ist  **,  Ac.  is  preparing  for  {tublication  a  new  Annual,  entitled  “  Christ¬ 
mas  Tales,  Historic^  and  Domestic  illustrated  with  engravings 
executed  by  Charles  Heath,  Bacon,  Engleheart,  and  Rolls.  The 
volume,  aiming  at  the  amusement  of  the  social  circle  and  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  will  consist  of  a  series  of  Original 
Tales,  in  prose,  some  of  which,  founded  on  historical  fact,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  characters  of  ]>ersons  who  have  played  promi¬ 
nent  parts  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  while  others  attempt  to 
depict  feelings  and  events  which  spring  out  of  domestic  life. 

Lord  and  Lady  Nugeut  will  shortly  publish  a  work  under  the  title 
of  “  Legends  of  the  Library  at  Lilies.” 

The  following  Annuals  will  apj>ear  early  in  October: — 

Heath’s  Picturesque  Annual  for  IttlJl;  containing  twenty-six  beau¬ 
tifully  finished  {dates,  executed  by  the  first  engravers,  under  the  ex¬ 
clusive  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath,  from  drawings  by  Clarkstm 
Stauheld,  Esq.;  with  Travelling  Sketches  on  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium, 
and  in  Holland,  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  Esq.  In  rose-coloured  morocco. 

The  Kee{)Kake  for  U133.  In  crimson  silk.  250  Copies  only  will 
be  {)rinUHl  on  large  {taper. 

The  Literary  Souvenir  for  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

Embellished  with  highly  finished  line-engravings  by  eminent  artists. 
In  Turkey  morocco. 

The  New'  Year’s  Gift  and  .Juvenile  Souvenir  for  1033.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Containing  a  variety  of  highly  finished  line- 
engravings. 

On  October  31st  will  be  published,  in  quarto,  elegantly  Ixtund, 
Fisher’s  Drawing- Rcmuii  Scrap-Book  for  1333,  with  Poetical  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  L.  E.  L. ;  containing  thirty-six  highly  finished  plates. 

Early  in  Novemlier  w  ill  lie  {>ublishe<l.  The  Missionary  Annual  for 
IH33.  Kditeil  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  The  Missionary  Annual  will 
emnprise  original  contributkms,  in  {>roHe  and  verse,  on  subjects  con- 
necte«l  with  the  highest  interests  of  religion;  accounts,  either  original 
or  solectiMl  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  world,  with  illnstnitions  of  its  influence  on  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities  ;  gi»ogra{)hical  and  other  notices  of  existing  Missionary  Sta¬ 
tions  ;  and  de8cri{>tions  of  the  manners,  customs,  su{)erstitions,  ocre- 
rnonies,  idols,  Ac.  of  the  various  tribes  among  which  Christian 
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Missions  have  been  establislanl.  The  volume  will  be  embellished  with 
sixteen  engravings  on  wood,  the  execution  of  which«  it  is  presumed* 
will  be  found  equal  to  any  specimens  of  the  art  on  behalf  of  which 
the  iMitriMiage  of  the  public  hiu»  yet  been  solicited. 

Early  in  October  will  be  published,  The  Landscape  Annual  for 
being  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Tourist  in  Italy,  illustrated 
with  twenty-six  engravings,  from  drawings  by  J.  1).  Harding,  Esq.; 
the  literary  department  by  Thomas  Hoscoe,  Esq.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  LandscajH'  Annual  will  conclude  the  Tour  of  Italy,  forming  a 
separate  work  complete  in  itself,  as  well  as  an  integral  portion  in  the 
general  series  of  this  publication.  The  ingenious  and  talented  illus¬ 
trator,  Mr.  J.  1).  Harding,  after  traversing  the  eastern  frontiers,  from 
the  Garigliano  to  the  wilder  coasts  of  Genoa,  and,  crossing  the  Magra 
at  La  Sjiezzia,  next  proceeded  to  explore  the  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  round  Aosta,  which  has  supplied  yie^vs  as  sublime  and  impos¬ 
ing  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  this  classic  country ;  and 
no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  display,  by  the  magic  powers 
of  the  pencil  and  the  graver,  the  same  scenery  lieforc  the  eye  of  a  dis¬ 
cerning  British  public. 

Shortly  will  Ik'  published.  The  Emigrant’s  Tale,  with  other 
Poems ;  by  James  Bird,  Author  of  **  Framlingham  &c. 

Prop<»sals  are  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription,  Notitias  Ludm, 
or  Notices  of  Louth,  ogro  Line.  To  lie  embellished  with  engravings. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  8vo,  with  engravings,  The  History  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  Rotterdam ;  to  which  are  suhioined.  Notices  of 
the  other  British  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  and  a  Brief  V'icw  of 
the  Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  By  the  Rev,  W.  Stevens, 
i\I  A.,  Junior  Minister  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Rotterdam.  This 
work,  drawn  up  from  original  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents, 
will  lie  found  to  contain  several  interesting  memorials  of  our  conti¬ 
nental  churches,  and  also  a  chronological  catalogue  of  all  the  stated 
British  ministers  in  Holland  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke.— We  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  had  wTitten  an  account  of  his  own  Life,  with  the 
design  of  its  being  published  after  his  decease,  and  that  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  put  to  press,  with  a  continuation  to  the  time  of  his  decease 
by  a  mcml^r  of  his  owm  family. 

Capt.  Head’s  Overland  Journey  from  India  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  large  folio,  with  elegant  Plates  illustrative  of  India, 
Arabian  and  Egyptian  Scenery,  and  accompanied  by  accurate  Plans 
and  Maps.  This  work  will  not  only  form  a  complete  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  Guide-book  to  the  Traveller  from  Bombay  to  Alexandria, 
but  >viirgratify  the  Merchant  and  the  Politician  by  snowing  the  prac¬ 
ticability  and  expediency  of  having,  by  the  Red  Sea,  a  steam  commu¬ 
nication  with  our  Eastern  possessions,  and  the  consequent  means  of 
defending  them  from  Russian  Invasion  to  which  they  are  at  present 
exposed. 


.*^68  Works  recently  published, 

Mr.  Tailor  has  a  Life  uf  C'owper  nearly  ready  for  publication,  which 
will  contain  a  more  complete  view  of  the  P<xjt*s  reli|;pons  character 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public ;  together  w'ith  a  variety  of 
interesting  Information  respecting  some  parts  of  his  i>er8onal  history, 
not  before  generally  known  or  correctly  appreciated.  To  be  com¬ 
prised  in  one  volume,  demy  8vo. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Parents*  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and  In¬ 
struction,  forming  a  monthly  series  of  highly  useful  and  interesting 
reading  for  young  people,  will  ap])ear  in  a  few  days.  This  attractive 
work  will  be  pulnished  at  such  a  moderate  price,  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Friendship’s  Offering  (the  oldest  but  one  of  the  English  Annuals) 
has  this  s<nLson  added  the  talent  and  interest  of  the  Winter’s  Wreath 
to  its  other  attractions, — the  latter  W(»rk  lieing  now  combined  with  it. 
It  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  XovemlaT  in  its  usual  style  of  elegant 
binding,  and  W'ith  a  grand  array  of  highly  finished  Engravings  by  the 
first  Artists,  while  its  carefully  selected  literature  will  comprise  Con¬ 
tributions  from  the  most  popular  and  eminent  writers,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  the  high  character  of  excellence  for  which  this  Annual  has  always 
been  distinguished. 

*rhe  Comic  Offering,  edited  by  iMiss  Sheridan,  will  Ikj  published  at 
the  same  time,  bound  in  its  uniquely  Embossed  Morocco  Cover,  and 
Embtdlished  with  upwards  of  sixt^'  most  humorous  designs  by  va¬ 
rious  Comic  Artists,  and  enriched  w'lth  facetious  Contributions  by  the 
principal  Female  and  other  talented  writers  of  the  day. 

We  understand  that  the  new  volume  of  the  Continental  Annual  is 
in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  this  season  appear  with  attractions 
which  no  other  Annual  can  possibly  excce<l,  not  only  in  the  superiority 
of  its  embellishments,  which  are  Wing  engraved  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Paintings  by  Roberts  and 
Parris,  but  in  its  Literature,  which  is  exclusively  contributed  by  the 
talented  Author  of  “  Pelham,**  Eugene  Aram,”  &c.  &c.  The  new 
and  bei\utiful  style  of  the  binding  will  also  be  in  accordaiKC  with  its 
other  attractions. 


Akt.  XIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

THKOLOOT.  Family  I>ecturer,  consisting  of  short 

The  Edifying  l*re«her.  a  Sermon,  K»I>o«»'”n»  of  Scripture;  princip.Uy  de- 

prewhed  at  Brtwimead.  Mii.tol,  on  Thura-  eigned  for  the  uae  of  By  the 

day,  June  l{8th,  to  the  Students  of  Itev.  Frederick  Russell,  A. M.,  of  St  Mary 

the  Bristol  F^ucation  Society,  si  the  An-  Hsll,  Oxfo^,  and  Assistant  1  rescher  at 

niyerssrv  of  the  Institution,  by  James  S*-  Michael  s  Church,  Southampton.  Part 
Simiuoiis,  of  Olncy.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  L  S'®-  To  be  conUnued  every 

The  Death  of  ITseful  Members  of  So-  ‘^ree  months, 
cietv  lamented  and  improved ;  a  Sermon,  Counsels  to  the  i  uung,  by  the  Rev. 
itceosioned  bv  the  death  of  JoRe|)h  Thack-  John  Morrison,  D.D.  S2mo.  Is.  cloth, 
erav,  Ksq.,  M.D.,  preiKrhcd  on  the  Urd’i  Tlie  whole  works  of  the  Rev.  John 
Dsv.  July  15th,  at  the  Old  Meeting  carefully  revised.  \Nith  Dfc  by 

House,  B^ifonl,  by  Samuel  HUlysrd,  8vo,  CoUmy.  In  one  volume,  royal  8vo. 

Price  cloth. 


